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among those mentioned: in my letters. 


_ ‘LPhe removal of the Academy from | 
Greensboro to Hillsboro. Those who vo- | 
ted for the temoval probably will not ad- | 


hit the bad of that, measure. 
Others, however, make it a prominent 


cause. . Hillsboro is. only twelve ‘miles Christ and the training the youth of. his 


Charch. Suffice it to say that the Samuel. 


from Chapel Hill, the, location of the Uni~ 
feraity;: frequently the more . wild 
students visit i¢ fot purposes of 'dissipa- 
ion, ‘those site ‘suspended from 
Collage’ ‘tei? tine there. 
Hillsboro consequently was looked upon 
by many parents with suspicion. One of 
my correspondents, (among the most in- 
fuential men in the Presbytery,). in refer- 
ring to the removal of the school, says: — 

. “Phe removal created great divisions and 
much ‘ili-feeling in the Presbytery. Not 
dnly were the pedple of Greensboro’ dis- 
satisfied, but other places, which: expected 


‘to,have it in’ the «midst of them, were dis- 


pointed. Besides, it is now admitted on 
all hands, and was at the time strenuously 
maintained by some, that -Hillsboro’ is not 
& suitable. place for it. Its character abroad 
for dissipation among the young made many 
parents unwilling to’ send their children 
there.’ ‘The’retoval of a school in a flour- 
ishiug ‘condition; dm aceount of evils merely 
apprehended, is tin wise‘at best; its removal 
im »the; midst of division as to the proper 
point ef location, is yet more so ; its remo- 
val, ta.a place, that, has not the confidence: 
of the community, must be fatal. , So it 


has been verified.” 
.Amother reason: assigned for failure 
was the ted strict discipline of the Institute. 
3.: A thitd réason given is that “there was 
tio room fdr such an Academy,” there be- 
ing good schools in a number of other 
placés within the bounds of the Presby- 
tery. 4. Another reason was the -multi- 
plication of denominational \academies—. 
the Episcopalian, Baptists, and Metho- 
dists each having institutions of the same 
drder. 5.- One of the’ objects in suspend- 
ing the Institute was to give time to effect 
@ permanent endowment without running 
in debt. Some think the Institution will 
never be revived, whilst others are equally 
sanguine that it will, 
In view of all these reasons combined, I 
think it will be difficult to construct a very 
strong argument against Presbyterial Aca- 
demies from the suspension of the Caldwell 
Institute. It is earnestly to be desired that 
its friends will be aroused to the work of 
reviving it at a suitable place, and not fore- 
go the advantages of euch an academy ata 
time when the argument in its favour is 
stronger than when it was first established. 
other denominations now have institu- 
ons, ought Presbyterians to allow their 


was foretold at the time, and the prediction 


awn. to. go dpwa without the most active 
efforts'to sustain it by all.possible means! . 


TE. Academy of Fayettevilte Presbytery. 


Cumberland Acadeniy” is also 


produced as an argument against Presby- 
terial institutions. On this point I will 
quote from agletter of the highest au- 


thority: 

Fhe, Presbytery did not originally get 
up the Igstitution.. It was in operation 
three years before. they became connected 
with it. Previously to the Presbytery’s 
taking it up it belonged to a joint stock 
company. This company wished the in- 
fludnce of the Presbytery in favour of the 
school, and to secure that, they made a ten- 
der’ of the séliool to the Presbytery—at 
the same time assuring the Presbytery that 
would not be called upon for 
funds to sustain the school, at least until a 
fair trial should. have been made whether 


or not the school would succeed where it 


was. Some members of the Presbytery 
looked upon the location of the school as 


Satal to'tts prospects for success. At the 
eatnest Solicitations of the original proprie- 


toré‘of ‘the’ Institution the Presbytery took 
charge of it: Some time. afterwards the 
Presbytery, or some members-of it, be- 
came apprehensive that they had not re- 


ceived a; valid title. to the. Academy pro-: 


This was one cause why they 


wished to give it up. addition this,. 


it was found that, the ILnstjtution was not, 
and was not likely to become self-sustain- 
ing. The great ‘majority of the Presby- 


téry have t ought 
loeation of the Institution ‘was very unfa- 


vourable: to its prosperity. They were 
ailed upon to take it up by assurances. 
thatthe burden of making the experiment | heathe 
would be borne by those who applied for ; 


pisv 


the;name..and the,influence of the Presby- 
tery to.be, connected with the school” 


These’ explanatios go far to modify the 
‘sweeping’ assertions of the writer against: 
Prosbyterial Atademies. ‘This writer pro- 
batly was that this same 
bytery bas a flonrighing Academy at Fay- 
efeyille. In order that .the facts may be 


all the while that the 


. 


breach was made, which resulted in sacri 

| fieing the school, . When the property was 

Editors—A writef in‘The Prées- 
nade some 


Had be confined. Th 


against’ the’) 


lation to the Donaldson! Academy, located | great 
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with the Presbytery is a decided advan- 
seek F 


The, writer in the, Preabyterian says, 
‘| thet (the Donpldson Academy “went ut- 
térly-dqwn,” without. stating the above 
‘Téasons; and he does not say a word about 
7.| éotming ‘utterly tp ‘again, ‘Does he not 
| know whut On ih the church in: 


his own State? ‘We think the experience 


of, the , Fayetteville Presbytery is alto- 
gether favourable to the Assembly’s plan 


of educational operations. 
IIL. Samuel Davies’ Institute. The 
wofst feature in the’ communication of the 


writer. against Presbytérial academies is 


the harsh and-unfounded statements about 
the Samuel Davies’ Institute, at Halifax, 
Virginia. impute no intentional misre- 
presentation ; but I affirm that every Chris- 
tian ought to be exceedingly cautious how 
he disparages, without intending it, a flour- 
ishing institution erected to the glory of 


Davies’. Institute; under the ‘care of the 


West Hanover Presbytery, is going for- 
ward in a career of uncommon prosperity, 


tHat at the beginning of only the second 


year of its existence, it has (instead of a 


“small”? number) no less’ than fifty-two 
students, and that (instead of speedily 
windmg up its affairs, as unkindly pre- 
dicted) it has évery prospect of a long ex- 
isteri¢e, worthy of the name it bears, of 
the Presbytery with which it is connected, 
and. of the Church which nurtures the 
Christian plan on which it is founded. A 
few particalars, relating to the Samuel 
Davies’ Institute, in a letter of the Rev. 
John A. Scott; who is pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church in its vicinity, must be re- 
served until next week. | | 

-I think that these statements will help 
to place in a truer light the Institutions of 
the three. Presbyteries specified ; and that 
whilst failures may be expected to occur 
occasionally, and whilst differences of 
opinion on this whole subject will honestly 


. prevail, the friends of Christian education 


will see that there is nothing in these par- 


ticular ea¥és to disheatten them, but on the 


contrary, to give them instruction, and to 
stimulate them to persevere in their good 


work. C.. Vv. R. 
For the Presbyterian. | 
_- Preaching to the Heathen. ~ 


_ A missionary in India, writing to a friend 
in this country, makes the following state- 
ments, which we are permitted to publish. 


*: T wish I could make you see just what. 


it is to preach to the heathen. You ride 
up to a village of a hundred houses, built 
of mud, covered with thatch and crowded 
thick together, without’ regard beauty or 
convenience. You stop: under a tree, dis- 
mount, and address the first man you see. 
Perhaps his first remark will be, ‘I do not 
understand you.’ You reply, using differ- 
ent words, and trying to enunciate more 
clearly. He understands you, and shows 
signs of satisfaction. Others have gathered 
around you, and others still are coming; 
you explain the nature of God, his works, 
or the plan of salvation, or the necessity of 
a Saviour. Some one interrupts, by in- 
quiring, ‘If we worship your God, will he 
give us food?’ His meaning is, shall we 
get food without work? ‘This is the highest 
good known to multitudes. Could they get 
plenty to eat and wear, without exertion, 
it would be heaven enough to them. Be- 
fore you have fully answered this one, an- 
other asks, ‘How much wages does the 
Company, give you!”. The common im- 
ssion among the natives is that we are 
paid by the English government. - You ex- 
plain all this, and go on. to speak of the 
commandments: tell them they must not 
work the Sabbath, and one exclaims, 
‘And what shall we do for food; must we 
starve?’ Thus you go on, telling your story, 
as you have opportunity, and answering all 
sorts of questions as you must. If the au- 
dience happen to be good-natured, or desir- 
ous to get your favour, they will say, ‘True, 
true, all true; hereafter we will all become 
Christians.’ If their feelings are opposed, 
they will say, ‘ We will do as our fathers 
have done; we will never become Chris- 
tians.’ And oftentimes, ‘Go, go; what do 
ou stay here for?’ In the meantime, per- 
ps, your audience has increased; more 
probably it is reduced tofoyr or ive. This 
depends upon the time. When going to 
their work they are in a hurry; but when 
returning from it they are at leisure. You 
mount your horse, and ride with mingled 
feelings of hope and pity. } 
'. « Again you will meet with a man who 
has read the Bible.a little, and is very wise 


in his own esteem. - ‘ You tell us,’ says he, 


‘there is but!one ‘God, and yet you. worship 
Christ. Whois Christ?’ ‘The impression 
they.would make is that we are very incon- 
sistent to worship two Gods. Now it is 


very difficult to convince him that.his ob- 


jection is not valid. When Dr. Bushnell 


and other divines are confounding them- 
selves with each other in the vain attempt 
to solve this mystery, do you wonder that, | 


speaking the language iniperfectly, I cannot 
explain : satisfactorily to these dark-minded 
n 

make a good preacher to the hea- 
then, a man needs,many qualifications not 

gus Of course 
he needs deep and fervent piety. But this 
is far from being enoygh. He should have 
a perfect command of the language; be able 


to speak it freely, and to adapt it to his. 
atidience for what somé wilt under- 
stand, others will not. He should be able 


to'eatch every word which is uttered by the 
crowd, ‘This:is-a difficult acquirement, but 


one that pives great power. He ‘needs ‘a 


| flow of spirits, and.a perfect.command 
of,.himself, for he will often be tempted to 
anger, and.to the use of ridicule. If he 
ields, his influence, for that time, is gone. 
is. erfor is manifest to all his hearers.” 


‘| had a Washington. I have great hopes, 


| elsé that goes by that name, it was very 


us in this enlightened. country 
can appreciate the trials under which. a | 
man’ must labour; who attempts to preach - 


in an unknown or imperfectly ‘mastered 
tongue. ‘We cease to wonder that so little 


then, when we. read such accounts as these. 
A French clergyman, or a German, of fer- 
vent piety, éxtensive learning, native elo- 
quence, and fine talents, rises to make a 
speech to one of our congregations in our 
tongue; and although we, may be inter 
ested in his subject, and already convinced 
of the truth of what he says, his broken 
English renders it almost impracticable to 
hear him’ without a smile. How slight 
the impression which the gospel would 
make thus dispensed! And how vastly 
greater the difficulty when the heart is 
Pagan, and the preacher is regarded as an 
enemy of the Pagan’s gods! we 


St. THOMAS, WEST INDIES. 
(GOMRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Feburary 22, 1851. 
| Messrs. Editore—This week has been . 

remarkable for two earthquakes, for 

some very heavy rain, and‘ for some | 
little, very hot weather, and for its clo- : 
sing with the birth day of that  illus- 
trious American, General George Wash- 
ington. We have had a great deal of 
rain all this year, and also much during 
the latter part of last. The consequence 
has been most deleterious. Health has 
been perceptibly diminished, and many 
deaths have taken place. This last fall 
and winter have been the sickliest the 
Island has known fora long time. Fe- 
vers, fever and ague, &c. have been 
most abundant, and have been unusu- 
ally obstinate. Persons attacked have 
been liable-to one or several repetitions 
of their disease. It fixes deep in the 
system, often so much so that medicine 
cannot dislodge it. I was surprised, | 
when I returned last December, to find 

80 many whom death had made his own. ' 

Numbers whom I had expected to wel- 

come me back were, at my return, slum- 

bering beneath their gravestones. And 
many whom I had a few months previous. 
left in good sound health, were looking 
sadly emaciated by disease. It should 
be remembered that one is as liable to 
attatks upon his life in the tropics, as 
in the temperate zones. We cannot 
escape the curse of the fall, Adam’s fall, 
let us go where we may, so universally. 
is that awful truth attested. The ground 
may retain its verdure —the groves 
may retain their freshness and their 
blossoms may bud, and 
uits mature day by day, and year by 
year; but man must meet the maledic- 
tion of mortality—every where. Death 
has “all seasons,” and all places for 
his own. Breathe where he may, man’s 
life is but a breath. | 
I do not wish you to suppose, though, 

that ours is a sickly spot. It is just 
the reverse. There is none more salu- 
‘brious in this Archipelago. It is pre- 
eminently healthy. I do. not think a 
case of yellow fever ever occurred here, 
while it is extremely frequent and fatal 
at Havana, and some other places. The 
sickness I speak‘of is here unusual. It 
proceeds from the overabundance of 
atmospheric moisture. The rain always, 
in the West Indies, foretells disease, 
just as truly as heat the rising of the 
thermometer. My friend, the Rev. J. 
P, Knox, says he has remarked it 
almost with surprise, ever since he has 
resided here. To corroborate this, it 
is a fact that those islands which are 
best off for rain, (and it is a desidera- 
tum between the tropics,) are the worst 
off for health: So we find universally 
an evil compensated by a good, and a 
good by an evil. However, we are now 
getting better weather—more steady, 
and less damp. March, we trust, will 
settle the matter pretty well. I know 
you at home cannot make such expec- 
tations. 

We have also had much thunder and 
lightning lately. This morning, how- 
ever, broke upon us beautifully. The 
air was as sweet as spring; the wind 
was all hushed; the waters of the har- 
bour lay spread out like a splendid mir- 
ror, and as the sun arose, it reflected 
back the forms of a large number of 
stately vessels moored upon its surface. 
To add to it, the American vessels in 
port were wearing their signals and 
colours, to remind us that they had not 
forgotten the great man whose coun- 
trymen they are. And in commemo- 
ration of the same, the loud cannon 
disturbs the prevailing calmness, seem- 
ing to be heralds of that liberty which 
is so desirable here. Alas for these 
poor islands of the sea! they have never 


though, that they will. If I am not 
mistaken, the spell is breaking. Civil 
and religious liberty is on the gain. 
American (and English) influence is 
going on; and Providence seems grad- 
ually to be bringing on some good event. 
Last year at this time we had in port, 
the frigate Raritan and sloop of-war 
Germantown. They each, at noon, 
fired a broadside, and were answered 
from the Danish fort. It was a piece 
of politeness on their part; like much 


precise, but not very sympathetic. I 
should remember in the same connec- 
tion, that the American sailors have | 
their holiday to-day. Good for poor 
Jack. His respites from toil are very 
few. I should hail the return of Wash- 
ington’s birth-day, were it for no other 
purpose than easing the mariner for a 
day. Certainly Jack has gréat reason 
to be. grateful to the General. 

I may add too, that I believe, did 
that philanthropist live in this day, he 
would make more exertion than is made’ 
by many, to ameliorate the sailor's 
dition. To-night there is to be a festi- 
val among the Americans. If I go I: 
will send some account of it. I fear it 
would be too exciting for my present | 
nervous indisposition. For the present 
I must bid adieu, and remain yours, most 
respectfully, 

P.S. Early last Sabbath morning 
we had another earthquake—a real one. 
No damage was sustained, though it 
caused great alarm. I will try to give 
some detail in my next. | 

I did not attend the Washington 
birth-day festival. I understand there 
were & good ‘Imany present, but had an 
intimation ‘that there was too free a use 
of other drink than water. How un- 
pleasant to think that men will make 
unnecessary additions to their natural 
— 


| 


| Che United States war steamer Sara- 


ARTIEN, NO.” 144 CHESTNUT STREET, SOUTH SIDE, 


is accomplished by preaching to the hea~ is'daily expected from Santa Cruz. 


in the streets of Askelon. 


these have been taken b 


There is an English coast-guard schoon- 
er in, and a Danish brig of war. Last 
Sabbath evening it amused the towns- 
people by an array of fire-works; and I 
thought it gained no real honour by it. 


But’ you will thank me to make my 
postscript no longer. It is now, there- 


fore, February 25th, and I am yours, 
&e. e e 


For the Presbyterian. 
AUSTIN COLLEGE. 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D. 
toa gentleman in this vicinity. 
Gatvsston, Feb. 15, 1851. 
Rev. and Dear Sir—Your very kind 
letter of the 30th ult., enclosing the 
amount of your munificent subscription 


of $100, in the form of a “ certificate 


of deposite,’’ came to hand by the last 
mail. It was, I assure 
come! It cheered our 
now, in niy own name and in the name 


of the Board of Trustees of Austin. 


College, return you our very grateful 


acknowledgment for this substantzal | hi 


proof of theinterest which you take in our 
noble enterprise. Be assured, sir, that 
your money will not be thrown away. 
With regard to Austin College, 1 am 
happy to say that we have much rea- 
son thank God, and take courage.” 
During my recent tour I obtained in 
money, books, maps, globes, &c., to the 
amount of about four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars—and, within little more 
than a week past, I have obtained do- 
nations to the College in money, lands, 
and building materials, which may be 
valued at two thousand four hundred 
dollars! One thing is clear—confi- 
dence is inspired, and our enterprise is 
multiplying its friends greatly, and is 
winning golden opinions, both at home 
and abroad. One thin 
wish to be generally known is this: 
That the original subscriptions, in 
Huntsville and its vicinity, amounting 
to some eight thousand dollars, have 
been converted into notes, and these 
notes, without discount, have been made 
available in the contract for building 
the main edifice! This I do think very 
remarkable! not only so; it is highly 
honourable to Walker county, and to 
the State itself! If you think proper, 
you may tell it in Gath, and publish it 
ndeed, I 
would like very much, if it were possi- 
ble, to ascend some lofty mountain, and, 
trumpet-tongued, sound it in the ears 
of all those who think that the people 
of Texas are a lawless set! Only 
think! Of fifty subscribers to the 
amount of eight thousand dollars, all, 


gave two, (and these amongsf the 


smallest subscribers,) have converted 
their subscriptions into notes; and 
the con- 
tractor, without discount, in paymént 
of the contract! The contractor is a 
highly respectable man; and certainly 
he would not have been satisfied wit 
these notes, if he had not known that 
those who gave the notes were “ good 
men and true.” | 

We have now an immense tide of 
emigration pouring into our State; and 
if I mistake not, the star of Texas will 
soon shine out brilliantly in our politi- 
cal constellation! aye, and more than 
this, Texas, if I judge right, Texas will 
at no very distant period become the 
EMPIRE StaTE of the South! Having 
a fine climate, a rich soil, immense re- 
sources, and a territory equal to the 
whole of New England, why should she 
not, with giant strides, hasten on to 
her high destiny? I suppose that the 
increase of her population must be 
20 per cent. a year, and the increase 
of her wealth more than that! Do 
send us plenty of missionaries of the 
right stamp. We have now three Pres- 
byteries: one in Eastern, one in Mid- 
dle, and one in Western Texas. Be- 
sides a vast range of country which 
might be advantageously occupied by 
real bona fide missionaries, we have 
many important points not yet occu- 
pied, amongst which are Galveston, 
San Antonio, and La Grange. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MARINER’S CHURCH. 

Messrs. Editorse—On Sabbath even- 
ing the 9th inst. I attended worship 
in the Mariner’s church, in Water street 
above Walnut, Philadelphia, under the 
pastoral care of the Mev. Orson Doug- 
lass, and cannot forbear expressing the 
pleasure, and, I trust, profit, of that 
season. The large room for public 
worship is upon the second floor of the 
building, with a gallery in the end op- 
posite the pulpit, occupied by the choir 
of singers with their melodeon, and al- 
so by worshippers. The room, from its 
size and economical arrangement of the 
slips, must accommodate between 800 
and 1000 persons. As you turn at the 
head of the stair-way, and front the 
pulpit, the effect is striking from its 
simplicity and taste. The ae of the 
pulpit is about the right height: the 
desk is @ capatan, surmounted by a 
cushion, (man-of-war style,) and above 
the head of the speaker is a minature 
ship against the wall, with an extended 
scroll mid-ships, bearing the inscription, 
“To the. poor—SsaILOR—the gospel is 
preached.’ 
self; and as he walks the aisle, and re- 
cognizes the sons of the ocean, he em- 
braces them with all his heart, and sits 
down among them with a confidence 
and fellowship, and an interest which 
he cannot exactly account for, but which 
makes him feel happy and at home. It 
is nothing else than the blessed spirit 
of the gospel itself: its expensive be- 
nevolence, which embraces all classeg 


and conditions of men, and makes us 


all one in Christ Jesus. How this 
blessed spirit drives us out of our own 
““Jerusalem, as the place where men 
ought to worship,”’ and sends us forth, 
like our divine Slsater, to mingle with 
all who “worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth.”” 


The room was well filled with a quiet 


and attentive congregation; the sing- 
ing was,good; and shat surprised me 
was the large proportion of females in 
attendance, many of them I afterwards 
learned were members of the families 
of our officers and men who sail out of 
this port. ‘A most. pleasant. feature 
in the congregation. == 
‘The whole building has been recently 


ou, most wel- 
earts; and I 


which I would | 


improved, and rendered more valuable. 
In the ground floor, besides a large ses- 
sion and lecture-room, there are two 
other apartments, which open on Water 
street, and underneath are three cel- 
lars, opening on: the wharf, which are 
rented out, and afford some income to- 
wards the support of the church itself: 
an economical and judicious arrange- 
ment. It is indeed a pleasure to wit- 
ness the present flattering state of this 
church, one. of the oldest and most 
blessed in our land as a Bethel for sea- 
men, where many souls have been born 
again init! What citizen of Philadel- 
phia, what seaman, I may say, sailing 


not only out of the port of Philadel- 


phia, but out of every port of the Uni- 
ted States, who has not heard of Fa- 


EastBurnN? This is the church 
‘where he laboured for years; founded 
‘in hig Prayers and tears, and his works 


live after him. 


The present pastor, 
Mr. Douglass, has devoted himself faith- 
fully to its interests, and may his work 
be owned and blessed of God to his own 
soul, and the souls of them that hear 


m. 
It would do many of the people in 
Philadelphia good to go down to Water 
street and worship in that Bethel, and 
many of our ministers good also, to go 
down and -preach there, like THz Mas- 
TER, without the written sermon before 
them. Nor must this work of giving 
the gospel to the worthy seamen of 
this port languish for want of the sub- 
stantial aid of the Christian community. 
I hope I may be excused for making 
the suggestion, that our city authori- 
ties set up a sufficient number of gas- 
lights in Water street, entirely through 


From Chestnut to Walnut, to make the 


street light and cheerful. VIaToR. 


CHeap Excursions from Oxford to 
Rome. 


As soon as the exhibition begins to 
throw open its doors, the season for 
cheap excursions will be in full train. 
In addition to the many trips which 
will be covering Europe with lines as 
close as a cobweb, we understand it is 
the intention of Mr. St. Barnabas Ben- 
nett and others to start a series of cheap 
excursions from Oxford to Rome.: One 
great peculiarity of these excursions 
will be, that they will not come back 
again. Once at Rome, the excursion- 
ists will be compelled to remain there, 
for no return tickets will be issued. 
Communications will be entered into 
with all the Puseyite chapels in the 
kingdom, and great facilities offered to 
all the Puseyite clergymen to carry 
them to Rome as quickly as possible. 
Persons travelling by these cheap ex- 
cursions will be provided with tickets 
ta the Vatican, and no extra charge de- 
manded. Arrangements are pending 
by which i4 is hoped the Committee 
will have it in their power to throw in 
as a bonus to each train, a certain num- 
ber of introductions to the Pope, who 
has kindly condescended to lend his toe 
on these occasions, for the use of such 
excursionists as may feel a holy fervour 
to kiss it. All the numerous places 
of public resort in Rome, its gorgeous 
churches, and the valuable relics and 
curiosities they contain, will be thrown 
open to the visitors, free of any addi- 
tional charge. - The chain of St. Peter 
will be kept ready to be hung round 
the neck of any British nobleman who 
chooses to lower himself for the occa- 
sion. Very little luggage allowed, and 
gentlemen bringing “thirty-nine arti- 
cles’ with them decidedly objected to. 
Persons who cannot afford the expense 
accommodated with a free pass. For 
further particulars apply to the Bishop 
of London, and tickets may be procured 
at all the shops where the tracts are 
sold, in Oxford. 

*.* A grand illumination of St. 
Peter’s at Easter.— London Punch. 


ARCHBISHOP HUGHES. 


We tako the subjoined from the Ro- 
man correspondence of the London 
Daily News: 


The Papistical orators in Rome go 
so far as to deny Queen Victoria’s 


right to be called head of the gether 


of England. This assertion, togethe 
with several others of an equally start- 
ling nature, was made lately by Arch- 
bishop Hughes, and, coming’ ‘as it does 
from a future Cardinal, and possibly 
from a future Pope, for all members of 
the sacred college are heirs apparent 
to the Papal throne, it deserves to be 
weighed by the British public in the 
present emergency. | 

The Archbishop was preaching on the 
supremacy of the Pope, and affirmed 
that no Jand could remember a time 
When tai¢ supremacy was not—certain- 
ly not England, whose savage Britons 
were fighting with the Pagan legions 
of Rome at the time when the first suc-. 
cessor of St. Peter occupied his chair. 
It was not wonderful, he said, that this 
supremacy was not much heard of in 
the first few centuries of Christianity, 
when it was fighting against all the 


arts of Paganism; but even now, in 


The landsman forgets him- | 


the catacombs, might be seen the. chair 
whence the successors of St. Peter con- 
secrated bishops to go and evangelize 
all nations. 

How (exclaimed the Archbishop) can 
any other sovereign be head of the 
Charch? In England I am convinced 
that the gentle and amiable sovereign 
would not claim any such position, should 
one of her ministers be candid and bold 
enough to tell her that she was not 
head of the Church. What a state of 
things out of the pale of the Church! 
Have we not seen lately, to the great 
disgrace of Christendom, a subordinate 
of.a church carrying on a legal dispute 
with his bishop—one whom he was 
bound to obey:on every point of doc- 
trine—on a matter of opmion connected 
with so important a subject as regener- 
ation? And have we not seen that dis- 
pute settled by a purely civil council? 


* * * JT fear not but that the chair ; 


of St. Peter willlast for ever. Did not 
ignorant men say lately, when Napoleon 
carried off its — (who died in 

rison)—Look, the Pope is dead; there 
ES an end of the Popes! And was that 
the case? And more lately still, when 
that same nation did itself immortal 
honour by restoring the pontiff to his 
throne, do you think that if they had 


not been moved to this act by God, 


-— 
— — 


even the Turks, by the combination of 

apo movements, would not have 
en impelled to restore him? 

REV. EDWARD BICKERSTETH. 

Passages in the last hours of the Rev. Edward Bick- | 


ersteth, latc Rector of Watton. 


In the month‘of February last year, 
the British churches were called to 
mourn over the removal of this loving 
and devoted servant of Christ. Although 
strongly attached to the Church of which 
he was a minister, it has been well said 
of him, that “‘he had a heart which the 
Church of England was too scanty to 
hold, and for which nothing could be 
found adequate but the amplitude of the 
Universal Church.” 

He. was. born at Kirby-Lonsdale, 


‘March 19th, 1786, and received his 


education at the Grammar school of 
that town. In early life he spent some 
years in the Post Office. in London; 
afterwards he studied law, and prac- 
tised in Norwich as a solicitor. After 
three years’ residence in that city he 
relinquished his profession, and entered 
the ministry. He then undertook a 
special mission to the stations of the 
Church of England Missionary So- 
ciety in Sierra Leone. On his return 
home, he was appointed joint Secretary 
of that Society, along with the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt; and became also his as- 
sistant at Sir George Wheeler’s Chapel, 
in Spitalfields. In 1880 he was pre- 
a Mr. Abel Smith, to the liv- 
ing of Watton, in Hertfordshire; and 
in the rectory there, after a life of in- 
cessant toil in the vineyard of his Mas- 
ter, he fell asleep in Jesus, February 
28th, 1850. | 

From the pages of a contemporary 
we select some interesting notices of his 
last sickness: 

“It was on January 27th that he 
preached for the last time, in his own 
Church. His text was, ‘Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.’ He went through 
his usual Sabbath services, and spent a 
quarter of an hour with a sick friend in 
the village. In the evening, his family 
thought him more weary than usual: 
but there was no difference in his men- 
tal vigour; and he joined with them in 
singing, 

‘Jerusalem, my happy home, 
Name ever dear to me, 


When shall my labours have an end; 
Thy joys when shall I see?” 


‘‘ Little, indeed, did they then think 
that his labours were so near an end, 
and that he was so soon to enter his 
heavenly joy. Throughout the follow- 
ing week, the weakness and drowsiness 
increased, and his medical man thought 
the symptoms very alarming, but still 
hoped that the danger of a paralytic 
stroke might be avoided by active mea- 
sures. The last hymn that he sung 
with his family was on the Saturday 
evening: 

‘Oft in sorrow and in woe, 

Onward, Christians, onward go.’ 
‘Onward,’ was his motto through life. 
‘Onward,’ seems thus to be left as his 
dying charge. He seemed to have a 
feeling that his end was approaching ; 
for he said, ‘Heaven is near.’ The 
next morning he went down, as usual, 
alone into his study, and was found 
there, after a little while, in his arm- 
chair, unconscious, his limbs stiffened, 
and his head fallen over the side of the 
chair. After a blister had somewhat 
relieved the oppression on the brain, 
and he was restored to consciousness, 
he spoke again in his own tones of 
cheerful faith. ‘What a comfort it is 
not to have to seek salvation now! I 
can enjoy salvation found. I know in 
whom I have believed. The gospel is 
a reality; I find it so now.’ Again: 
‘Salvation sought, is with fear and 
trembling: salvation found, is always 
ready.’ When asked for a message for 
his absent children, he said, ‘Say I am 
very happy in God’s love.’ The same 
day he said, ‘I have so many mercies, 
I ought to be full of praise. How easy 
love makes every thing, when we know 
the love of God! That is a sweet di- 
— In every thing give thanks,’ 

“On the Wednesday, when one of 
his daughters brought him a cup of tea, 
he said, ‘H , L will give you a cu 
of living water for your cup of tea. It 
is this: (I have been thinking of it for 
a long time:) But ye, beloved, building 
up yourselves on your most holy faith, 


praying in the Holy Ghost, keep your- 


selves in the love of God, looking for 


the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ 


unto eternal life.’ ‘There may be 
many pleasant rooms to dwell in,’ (allu- 
ding to different rooms in his house,) 
he added: ‘They are pleasant rooms, 
and my room is a pleasant room; but 
the best room of. all to keep in, is the 
love of God: and what a prospect we 
have from it! looking for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life. 
What boundless mansions of glory are 
there! Keep yourselves, then, in the 
love of God.’ hen his son, who join- 
ed him that day, asked how he felt, he 
replied, ‘Pretty well, dear. The visions 
of glory have been quite indescribable. 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of 
man the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him. All the 
images of revelation fall far short of 
the reality.’ 
At the close of that week he grew 
much worse, and lay in a heavy stupor, 
from which he could not be roused, and 
from which his family feared he might 
never waken. On Sataiial evening, 
February 9th, he roused a little, and 
said, as his wife was feeding him, ‘I 
have no confidence in any goodness or 
merit of my own. I place my whole 
trust in the Lord Jesus Christ.’ An 
invalid child coming up to his bed, he 
took her hand, and said, ‘Renounce 
—s confidence, but in the death of 
the Lord Jesus.’ Then, in a distinct 
but hurried whisper, ‘O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory? Thanks to God, who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. For I am persuaded that nei- 
ther life, nor death, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor*powers, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate me 
from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus.’ 
“Tt pleased God, however, to spare 


him nearly three weeks longer; and ! 


| love he showed during his long and 


he deserved. Once he prayed for one of 


but of great languor, like a weary chi 


—, 


| thoroughly believed in the legend, but 
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when he roused again and again, ho 
would whisper that he might still 
raised up. Before the close of the fol- 
lowing week, his children had all been 
sent for. To his eldest daughter, when 
she joined him, he said, ‘ You see me a 
wreck; but Jesus is on board, and all 
will be well’ He had the strongest 
conviction that his departure was near, 
and ardently desired it. When one 
said to him, ‘We hope the Lord will 
raise you up again,’ he replied, ‘That 
is not in the least likely, nor would it 
be at all desirable. I desire to depart, 
and to be with Christ, which is far bet- 
ter. What should I be raised for? ex- 
cept for my children; and God will be 
with them. If I were raised, it would 
be to a body of much weakness and 
suffering; if I am taken, it is to glory: 
the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be mentioned for the 
glory which shall be revealed.’ | 

** During his illness his mind was fre- 
quently roaming, and yet even his in- 
coherent words breathed much of his 
own loving, devoted spirit; and it was 
specially noticed that, amidst all the 
confusion of his mind, when he had no 
power to choose or arrange a single 
thought, no one worldly, unholy sen- 
tence escaped. ‘From the abundance 
of the heart,’ even the unconscious lips 
were speaking. He clung, too, with 
increasing earnestness to the Saviour’s 
merits. On one occasion, he asked for 
the 130th Psalm, and seemed to drink 
in every word, saying, when it was fin- 
ished, ‘Beautiful it is: that is your 
father’s only ground of confidence.’ He 
had always been very urgent in press- 
ing the duty of private prayer; and, 
referring to this subject, he said, ‘No 
prayer is lost: they are lasting and 
living. It is a wonderful thought: No 
prayer is lost; they live for ever.’ 

‘‘ Though he was in a state of extreme 
weakness, both of mind and body, his’ 
desire for the good of souls was not di- 
minished. Few were allowed to enter 
his sick room, on account of the extreme 
quiet that was requisite; but to several 
of his attendants he spoke words of 
loving counsel and warning. One of 
his last conscious sentences to his son- 
in-law was, ‘We must seek first the 
good of the people: all besides is a 
passing dream.’ And on another oc- 
casion he said, ‘O that I could get a 
word of warning to the careless souls 
in Watton!’ Of the tenderness and 


wearisome illness, only those who were 
privileged to wait around his bed can 
speak. Each had some special token 
of fond endearment, and the attention 
of the nurses and servants who waited 
on him was: gratefully acknowledged. 
No impatient word fell from his lips: 
all he suffered was only, he said, what 


his. little grandchildren, that she might 
have more grace than her grandfather, 
and less suffering; but added at once, 
‘This is hardly a legitimate prayer for 
a child; the suffering is so needful for 
the grace.’ | 
‘*On the Friday before his death, he 
fell ito a torpor, which lasted seventy- 
two hours, with only two passing gleams 
of consciousness. Once his daughter, 
who was watching him, saw a gleam of 
mind pass over his glazed eye, and, 
going to him, said, ‘Dear father, if 
esus is with you press my hand.’ He 
did so. ‘Have you no fears? If not, 
press my hand again.’ The pressure 
was repeated. He did, indeed, awake 
from this long torpor, and recovered his 
voice; but after this he spoke very lit- 
tle, and with much effort. On Febru- 
ary 28th, an evident change took plaee, 
the rapid and laboured breath forbid- 
ding all further hope. His family 
watched all day around his bed; but 
he took no notice of them, and did not 
even return the pressure of the hand. 
There was no appearance of sufferings 


who fain would fall asleep in. his fa- 
ther’s arms. Though he did not know 
them, his family could not doubt he was 
holding communion with his heavenly 
father; for there was a beaming bright- 
ness in his eye, which told all that day 
that his blessed spirit knew itself to be 
on the borders of the heavenly land. 
As they watched him, more than once 
a change passed over his features, and 
an expression of solemn awe, unmixed 
with terror, seemed to tell that the soul 
felt itself about to enter the immediate 
presence of God. About five in the 
afternoon, the breathing, which was be- 
coming more and more painful, suddenly 
changed, became very feeble, but gen- 
tle and noiseless as aninfant’s. The 
exact moment of his departure could 
not be told, so truly did he ‘ fall 
asleep.’ 


A Miracle by Mistake—the Vir- 
gin of La Salette. 

If our readers will turn to our vol- 
ume for 1847, they will find a marvel- 
lous account of how a little peasant boy 
and girl in the south of France, sittin 
by a fountain, saw a “‘ Lady’’ descen 
from heaven; how she talked to the 
wondering innocents; and how, as she 
re-ascended into bliss, she foretold the 
speedy coming of much trouble to man. 
As the French potatoes turned sick di- 
rectly after, the whole Popish Church 
(to say nothing of the’ Z’ablet) cried out 
miracle! The boy and girl were’ al- 
most deified: a “station” was erected 
at the fountain whereat the pious might 
pray and give of their charity to the 
priests. A chapel was also built, and 
rich and rare were the gifts thereto. 
Medals were struck with a representa- 
tion of the Virgin thereon, and sold at 
a very good price. Who could refuse 
to buy, or grudge the sum asked, when 
they were told that the wearer of the 
medal was rendered exempt by the Vir- 
gin of every disease? Miracle after 
miracle attested the truth of a tale, 
which was further vouched for by all 
the clergy of the country from the 
Archbishop downwards. The whole 
matter, however, has been recently 
knocked. into confusion by the once 
visionary boy, who now stoutly persists 
in declaring that he invented the whole 
story, and that the entire narrative 1s a 
lie from beginning to end. The clergy 
now timidly confess that they never 


thought that such: things might be! 


That they are scandalized, you may be. 


Y 
4 


| sure; but what is to be done?. They 


have sold medals to an enormous ex- 
tent and at enormous profits, and which, 
as now appears, have been performing 
miracles by mistake. The free gifts at 
the ‘sacred fountain” and chapel have 
all been given in faith. of @ vision which 
nobody ever saw! The whole pecyni- 
ary results of the lying blasphemy. 
amount, it is now ascertained,—(the 
details are given in the French papers, 

—to not than eight 
franes! How much will returned 
to the dupes, it would not be difficult to 
say. “‘L’ Eglisement et ne rende pas!” 
—English Church and State Gazette. 


Italian Anti-Papal Meeting. 
- A meeting of the Italians residing in 
London, without any: distinction of reli- 
gious or political opinions, was held on 
Wednesday evening, 26th ult. at the 
Music Hall, Store street, London, in 
order to express their abhorrence of 
the temporal power of the Pope, and 
their condemnation of the recent at- 


tempt of the Court of Rome to extend © 


its sway to that country. Mr. Aubrey 


Berri having taken the chair, the mect- 


ing was addressed by Signor Agostini, 
late deputy of the Roman Constituent 
Assembly; Professor A. Gallengan, of 
the University College, London; the 
Avoca Lazotti, Signor Gaellano, Dr. 
Achilli, Father Gavazzi, and others, and 
the following resolutions were carried: 


‘1. That the temporal power of the 
Pope always was, and is, one of the 


most fatal calamites of Italy. 


“2. That the Italians at different 
epochs had struggled with all their 
might against the temporal power of 
the Pope, and shook it in repeated in- 
stances, and would have overthrown it 


during the late disturbances of 1848 


and 1849, but for the interference of 
other powers. 

— “3, That the Italians see, more with 
indignation and sorrow than with sur- 
prise, that England is threatened dy 
a foreign power, notwithstanding the 
great light of reason and freedom which 
has shone for centuries over that land; 
but they wish to express their firm con- 
fidence that no power of darkness will 
ever prevail over them. 

“4, That the Italians at the same 


time, out of sympathy and a saree of — 


gratitude towards English hospitality, 
take a share in thé commotion which 


has arisen in the English nation at the: 


threats of a Papal usurpation, and they 
are sure that the English will have no 
ey | in finding such measures as 
will baffle all attempts of that nation, 


without, however, interfering with that 


sacred right of freedom of conscience 
which constitutes the great pride of 
England.” | 


‘The Waldenses and Italy. 


By the wonderful providence of God, 
a door is opened for the entrance of the 
gospel into Italy at the very time when 
Romish emissaries are producing reli- 
gious agitation in Great Britain. A 
counteracting influence is at work, on 
the purest principles of religious liber- 
ty, and is such as every Protestant may 
conscientiously promote. The agency 
is at once convenient, powerful, and 
complete. 
more devoted messenger, Rome no more 
determined adversary, and Italy no 


more faithful regenerator than the an- — 


cient Church of the Waldenses. This 

rimitive community, after being divine- 
y protected for centuries in the seclu- 
sion of their sub-Alpine valleys, witness- 
ing for the truth amid many trials, have 


been recently enabled to set up their . 


candlestick in the plains of Piedmont. 
They are authorized by the Sardinian 
Government to build a church, and to 
conduct religious services at Turin. 
Within recent years, through the aid of 
contributions from this and other Pro- 


The truth could have no 
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testant countries,—for the community, — 


being chiefly. composed of peasants and 


shepherds, was unequal to the task,—a 


college has been erected and endowed, 
accommodation provided for the profes- 
sors and masters, and the building of a 
new chuch begun at La Tour.—London 
paper. 


Roman Catholic Peers and Mem- 
bers of Parliament. 


At a period when the public mind is 


strongly agitated by the Papal aggres- 


sion, it may not be unacceptable to our 
readers to have a statement of the Ro- 
man Catholic Peers of the respective 


sections of the kingdom, and of the 


number of Roman Catholic members in 


the Commons House of Parliament; | 


and the following will be found™pretty 
correct:—In the Peerage of Britain, we 
have the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of 


Shrewsbury, Lord Camoys, Lord Beau- 


mont, Lord Stourton, Lord Vaux, Lord 


Petre, Lord Arundel, Lord Dormor, 
Lord Stafford, Lord Clifford, Lord Fin- | 


all, Lord Lovat, and Lord Kenmare. 


n the Irish Peerage, besides the three © 


Peers, already referred to (Earls of | 


Waterford, Fingall, and Kinmare,) we 
have Viscount Gormanston, Viscount 
Netterville, Viscount Taffe, Viscount 
Southwell, 
French, and Lord: Bellow. In the 
Scotch Peerage there are only two— 


Lord ‘Trimleston, Lord. 


the Earl of Traquair and the Eatl of — 
Newburgh. These make in all, twenty- . 


three, but only fourteen of them are 

British legislators. 
To the above list we may add Vis- 

count Fielding, eldest son of the Earl 


of Denbigh, and - Viscount Campden, © 


eldest son of the Ear] of Peinchorongh, 
a- 


who recently embraced the Roman 


tholic faith, and the Hon. Colonel Lei- . 
cester Stanhope, brother and heir to - 


the Earl of Harrington. The Roman, 


Catholic members in the House:of Com- 
mons for English constituencies, are , 


the Earl of Arundel and; Surrey, Lord 


Edward Howard, and Philip A. ow. 
ard, Esq. In Ireland .there ate not . 


fewer than twenty-seven, including Mr. 


Monsell, one of the members for the . 


county of Limerick, aix 


n.of the 


ber are from the province of Munster, . 
seven from Leinster, four from. Con- , 
naught, and none from the province of | 


Ulster. 


Tn Scofland no. Roman Catho- | 


lic has yet found favour for a seat.— 


London paper. - 
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ing desolation which turned that once 
Deautiful and fertile "yom into what is 

now called the Dead Sea; and that his 
sohs-in-law, who made light of the warn- 

ing, did.actually thus peri = 

the most conclusive evidence. The ex- 
ample of Lot, on this memorable. occa- 
sion, 1s worthy of the imitation of all 


to be found? If we go to the Popes, we 
find contradicting 
is a demonstration of their fallibility. Be- 
sides,-we find many of Bue profoundly 
ignorant, and more of them profoundly 
wicked, two very unpromising qualifications 
in an interpreter of God’s holy word. If we 


 byteries must act. Those who are well 

and promptly paid, who have no need } 
for.an inquiry, will not act in this mat- 
ter. Some even oppose the mentiofi 
of it in Presbytery—then those who 
are really suffering, whose people do 
not pay, who can scarcely get bread for | 


‘must clearly be forbidden in thejother, No | reminiscence of John Anderson and 
possible reason could be assign why the | his sister, or turn to the 848d page, 
A the, | which contains a letter worthy of Phi- 
pee, ate otequally forbid the sister lip Henry; or read the closing pages 
the surpassed since God gave to his Church 

j the sublime narrative of Halyburton’s 


ly on Tuesday morni g, 18th inst, e 


and elegant chareh i 
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self, he never gave it to any one in any 
country on earth. Tothis day, no British 
Protestant is suffered:‘to worship within the 
walls of Rome. The degree of intole- 
rance shown to Englishmen, contrasted 


each, other, which 


Spine Garden busch, 
phia,ofwhicht John Ow- 


ion of Providence. There 


pected ds 


at New Yorx, at: Threw Dol- 
in 


Revivat revival is in 
progress in the Rev. Dr. Gurley’s church 
ia Dayton, ‘Ohio; seventéen have united |, 


withine and of many sirong 
hopes are 
A. week or two since twenty-one per- 


sons were added ito the Central Presbyte- | 
 rian-Church in Cincinnati, eleven of which 


number'were onieximinationn | 
yewvival of no: ordinary interest pre- 
Vails'in the congregation of, Salem, Ohio, 


and patticularly. in the. pardchial schools, 
male. and female, connected with it. |; 


Twenty;two had: already been admitted to 


= 


Bornep.—We regret to learn 
that on the Sth inst. the edifice of the 
Fifth Presbyterian charch, of Pittsburgh, 


Rennsylvania,:: was iwhally destroyed by 


‘fire. clhiurch,;with: its pastor, the 
Rev. Nathaniel West, was recently trans- 
ferred: from; the ‘New to the Old-school 
heily,, since which time they! have been 
making. indefatigable efforts to free them- 
selves of debt.’; The pastor had, on the 
evening, before ;the fire,;. reported to his 


chureh, that more than thirty-five hundred: | 


dollars had just .been paid, and that the 
most flattering. prospects were opening to 
the chureh. An inserance of five thou- 
sand dollars had been effected on the 
building.. The most painful circumstance 
connected with the. event,. is the ground. 


re and Fifty ‘4m uat h ve 
| | the structu 


r. some material defect in 
and framing of the roof, 
which was unable to bear the heavy fall | 
of énow on Monday hight, ander the weight - 
-which it-wase-euddenly crushed, at the | 
same time prostrating the side walls. ‘The 
noble ‘edifice is a wreck, and the pastor 
‘anid congregation are most sadly afflicted.’ 
Their ‘untiring efforts to erect this build- 
ing, atid especially those of the indefati- 
gable pastor, are.thus, by a mysterious 
dispensation of ‘Providence, in. a single 
‘moment, defeated. “We cannot suppose: 
that these efforts to build up a sanctu- 
aty’ for ‘the Lord were displeasing to 
‘Him. The event, so saddening in itself, is. 
to be differently interpreted, God has a 
design in it; It may be intended to try. 
the faith of his servants, and it is certainly, 
to be regarded as an impressive appeal 
from heaven to the friendly sympathy and 
benevolence of Christians in Philadelphia. 
‘Surely it will not be without effect. _ Look 
| at that snelancholy‘ruin ; look at the infant, 
and now afflicted congregation; but a few 
days since rejoicing in their auspicious 
‘prospects; look at the venerable pastor, | 
‘who has ‘toiled and laboured as few men 
have laboured, for the erection of this house 
of prayer, and then say, Christians, whe- 
ther your hearts and purses shali not be 
‘opened forthe repair of this calamity. 
Let your aid be prompt; let it be liberal.- 
We shall be most happy to receive any 
donations for’ this object ;-or they can be 
sent to the pastor, Rev. Dr. John McDow- 
ell, No. 297 North Eleventh street, Phila- 


to the cursé of those who add to and take 
from the Scriptures, . If we consult the 


ignorance of any true theory of religion, 


‘senses, the renunciation of even a right 


go to the General Councils, we find the as- 
sembled Bishops in each of them differing in 
opinion, and the Councils differing between 
themselves. In addition to this, instead of 
interpreting-Scripture as it is, it, is but too 
manifest that they have exposed themselves. 


standard writers on Popery, we. find -still 
less satisfaction amidst their endless bick- 
erings and absardities. If we go to the 
living priesthood, which,-in fact, is the 
only tangible Church accessible to the 
masses, we are at once repelled by the 
unmistakable marks they exhibit of their 


and of the little sanctifying influence which 
it has on their lives. Many priests under- 
‘stand not. even the Latin in which their 
prayers are written; the superstitions they 
enjoin are unnatural and absurd, and the 
dogmas they teach exact:the denial of the 


usé of reason, and, we might say, an obli- 
vion of the ‘plain and simple terms.of the. 
Scripture. Private interpretation has un- 
questionably given rise.to many monstrous 
perversions of the word of God; but we 
defy it to surpass the pretended infallible 
Church in feats of this kind.- Popery then 
offers no real remedy for the evils resulting 
from the exercise of the right of private 
judgment. Weare constrained to put up 
with the latter, in preference to the former, 
because it is evidently more congenial to 
the whole spirit of revelation, that the 
‘Scriptures, which contain:the revelation 


is feelingly set forth by the writer in 
Blackwood, and we are tempted to copy 
the passage: £G 
‘The Americans, with a éense of. na-- 
tional right, of which it is a scandal to Eng-. 
land not to have adopted the example, have 
insisted on having a chapel—a solitary cha- 
pel!—in' Rome; -while the English have 
been forced: to run from one lodging to 
another, to hide: in ‘holes and corners, and 
to exhibit to the Roman rabble the sight of 
Protestants sneaking to a worship indebted 
only to connivance for its being suffered to 
exist at all! From 1815, the year in 
which we gave liberty to the Pope, their 
worship was held only in private rooms 
for the ten following years, even to which 
the English were prohibited from going in 
carriages. They must go on foot! From 
1826, the condition of their worship is thus 
stated on the authority of the chaplain: _ 
_«6Jn that year, the English congrega- 
tion migrated to a granary outside the 
Flaminian Gate, In the upper part of this 
huge building, a space, large enough for a 
congregation, was hired. 
into shape. by lath and plaster; it had a | 
ceiling of canvass to hide the raftegs -and- 


‘cobwebs, and carpets laid over straw, for 


covering the mud floor. The, rats and 
mice ran races over the canvass above the 
heads of the worshippers; the pigs in great 
numbers squealed in concert in the story 
below; ‘and sometimes the donkeys, laden 
‘with sacks of corn, disputed the comaton 
stdirease with the congregation. On one 
occasion, the competition was more seri- 
ous. The first story of the, building was 
hired for a menagerie, and on a Sunday 
morning we found the wild beasts in pre- 
vious possession.’ 

“Can any vulgar display of intolerance 


exceed this humiliation? There is not a 


beggar in Rome who does not stand on tip- 
toe, at the sight of the English going to 


It was. reduced. 


with the freddom al wed to Americags paibidiep was to extend, they would find no} 


‘exact prohibition of connexions which were 
most revolting to all our feelings. Out of 


‘the thirty prohibited degrees, fourtéen were 


specified in terms, and sixteen ‘are left to 
‘implication and analogy.”’ 
. The bill was defeated by fifty against 
fifteen. i 


Kenrocny.—The Rev. Robert J. Breck- 
inridge, D. D., has been nominated by the 
people of Fayette county, Kentucky, for 


struction in that State. He is the present 
incumbent, and has exhibited such supe- 
rior qualifications for.the place, that there 
is little doubt of his election. 


Bisnor Hucues 1n Romze.—The Roman 


say8: 

_ With respect to the English Roman Ca- 
tholics at present.in Rome, who are likely 
to run after such ceremonies, novelty is no 
doubt. a great stimulus, especially when 
the ;Pope himself Archbishop 
Hughes’s mixed congregation in the church 
Saint Andrea delle Fratte, increases in num- 
ber on each succeeding Sunday, as. many 
Protestants are induced by curiosity to lis- 
ten to hissmgulararguments. Dr. Hughes’s 
topic, the day before yesterday, (February 
2,) was the unity of the Church, in support 
of which he predicted the proximate downfall 
of Protestantism, saying that ere long it 
will have disappeared from the world as. 
completely as the heretical sects of the 
Arians and Manicheans,”’ 


The Americans residing in Rome strong- 
ly object to Dr. Hughes, of New York, 
having assumed the three-cornered hat, 
purple stockings, and gold chain of a mon- 


|is day; age is cold and unlovely.” 


all freshness and enjoyment.”’ Whist, 


the office of Superintendent of Public In- |’ _ The fancy has sometimes struck me 


and sympathies of the helpless dead, 
and therefore on my humble bookshelves 


correspondent of the Lundon Daily News | 


church in this place, which has resulted 


dying hours. 

Dr. Waugh died in old age, but he 
lived to the last breath. ‘“‘ Work, work,” 
said he to his children; ‘work while it 


Father,” said they, ‘“‘that’s just a 
poetical flourish of yours, for you. are 


whist, dinna flatter an auld man; but I 
do bless God that his service is the last 
duty that I am likely to tire of.””’ 


that even in the arrarigement of our 
libraries we ought to consult the tastes 


I have put-close alongside of my Haly- 
burton and my McCheyne the Life of 
Alexander Waugh, 


PROGRESS OF RELIGION. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
Knisatstown, Indiana, March 13, 1851. 
Messrs. Editors—On last evening we 
closed a meeting of ten days in the 


in a rich blessing. Twenty-six have 
been added to the church, of whom 


sensitive upon the subject, they will not 


twenty-four were on examination. The 
people of God seem greatly to be re- 
vived, and to be full of hope in _refer- 
ence’ to the prospects of the church. 
Many persons not yet received into the 
Church have been awakened, and are 
inquiring after the way of life. Brother 
David Stevenson, a student of Prince- 


‘| ton, and licentiate of Elizabethtown 


Presbytery, has been labouring here 
for a few months with great accepta- 
bility and success. The church has. 
been in avery distracted state for many 
years, but the people seem now to be 


their families, are so disheartened and ort! 
ood Christians, for our unconverted 


. riends fre in as great danger as were 
the Sodomites. 

Upon the subject of the sinners dan- 
ger’ ms God uttered no note of warn- 
a standing rule, a requirement of every’ ing? Has not one’ messenger « afferi 
congregation to report once or twice » | another been sent to set before him 
year to the ioe ang what they are his imminent danger, and to persuade. 
doing for the support of their minister; | him to escape whilst escape is possible ? 
and when it is apparent to the Presby- | Was not the case of Sodom ahd the 
tery, as it must needs be from year tq | other cities of the: plain recorded, that’ . 
year, they will be enabled to apply it. might: be a Mee to sinners in’ 
such remedy as in their wisdom will,| every age of the world Soak bie 
most effectually accomplish the end. ‘| . The apostle Peter thus reasons on the 

There is a necessity for doing 'some- | subject: —“ For if God spared not the. 
thing. Many of our ministets, who are eT that sinned, but cast them down 
as worthy men as can be found in any | to hell, and delivered them into chains 
dénomination, have been thrown into | of darkness, to be reserved unto ju y 

world,’ 


venture to propose it. | 

It is time something should be done, 
and in furtherance of this object I pro- 
pose that all our Presbyteries adopt, as 


exceeding great difficulty for the want | ment; and spared not the @d 
of some such provision. -It is. honour- | but saved Noah the eighth person, 
able to them to show such a sensitive- | preacher of righteousness, bringing in’ 
ness, that they may not even appear to | the flood upon the world of the —” 
serve in the gospel of Christ from love ly; and. turning the cities of Sodom. 
of money; but it is an injustice, which | and Gomorrah nto ashes, condemned. 
we ought not allow them to suffer, when | ¢hem with an overthrow, making them. 
there is a remedy which might be ap- | AN EXAMPLE unto those that after 
plied without, harming any one... .___| Should live ungodly.” There is one 
We know of no better way than for | fearful warning to which I would direct 
each Presbytery to adopt it as a stand- | attention 5 it is this—‘* Upon: the wick+ 
ing rule, and require regular reports | ed He,’’ (that is, God,). “shalb rain 
accordingly. Ww. 8S. snares, fire, and brimstone, and aajhor- 
rible tempest; tha shall be the portion 
1 | of their cup.” Now if we, who profess 
to be Christians, realized the certainty 
of these declarations of the God of 
truth, we would imitate'the example of 
Lot—-we would: go to our impenitent 
friends, and we would say. to thém,' as 
he did to his sons-in-law, ‘“‘Up; get ye ’ 
out of this place.” But alas! it must 
be confessed that we do not fully and 
sractically believe the truth of God's 


f 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Messrs. Editors—I learn by a letter 
from the minister in Rochester, on whose 
sermon I made some remarks, that he 
considers that I did him great injustice. 
He quotes. from his sermon on J ustifica- 
tion, allusions to the atoning sufferings 


for suspicion that some miscreant had fired ‘delphia, The spirit in which this aftlic- to 
the building.;. The nearest fire engine was tion ..is received .by the congregation may of life and immortality, should be open’ to a tee an il “an woe Sa signore, on his arrival at Rome; it being entirely harmonious. The congrega-'| of Christ, (which were not recalled to. threatenings—we do’ not séétn to be 
| the examination of all concerned. With | considered beneath the dignity of an Amer-'| tion have given Brother. Stevenson ‘a. my mind in a conversation about the conscious e the approach of Ao Cokin 


found tied, to delay its arrival on the 


ground. _ We hope our Pittsburgh friends | 


will unite in furnishing, without. delay, a 
‘still more eligible -house of worship to the 
bereaved congregation, than the one which 


| We had a meeting this afternoon. of. such of 
‘| our congregation as could get notice of it. 


be seen in the following communication. 
Philadelphia, March 18, 1851, 
To the Editors of the Presbyterian. ': yi 
Dear Sirs—it has pleased Divine Provi- 
idence suddenly, to deprive us of our house. 
of worship, -It,is a complete desolation. 


‘| revealed concerning our eternal salvation, 


a natural anxiety to know what God has 


‘we are not willing to be stopped at the 
threshhold by those who say we must not 
hear what God himself says, but what they 
‘report as his sayings. Besides, God has 


sight. - And yet the population live on the 
English expenditure. If the English were: 
to leave Rome for a twelvemonth, half their. 
population—a population of lodging-letters 


The whole mind of England and Scot- 


gress of Papal usurpation in Great Bri- 


land-is now fairly roused against the pro- | 


ican citizen to put on any other garb than 
that of his own country, a principle on 
which the. diplomatic representatives of 
the United States act in defiance of the 
Court etiquette of European governments. 
But there ‘is very little American feeling 
‘ina Romish prelate. One who takes office 


unanimous call, which it is expected he 
will accept. His prospect of useful-. 
ness is very flattering.. Yours truly, 
-. P. S. You may also say that Brother 
S. S. Potter (not Pettie) has had an in- 
gathering and refreshing, (14 added) 
at Lawrenceburg, (not Lansingburgh, 


‘| sermon’ on Redemption, which formed 


sermon immediately after its delivery) 
and explains that he had recently dis-’ 
coursed onthe sufferings of Christ 


which is' so graphically described in His : 
word, and.whith-is.coming nearer’ and 
nearer:.eyery moment; and: if the im- 
penitent neglect, for a few hours..more, 
to seek a hiding place, that storm will, 
be upan them in all its desolating fury! 
Where then shall the poor sinner find 
a secure retreat? ‘Why is it that so 


part of a serzes of sermons which were. 
in progress; and further, that his plan,. 
on the occasion alluded to, had special 
reference to the righteousness of Christ. 


ig es a eeniiatl rian. ‘They Re eae rovituee. 3 and if we do it with a meek, docile, and vane I hat any thing can be _ by in the Church of Rome is a subject and | as in some papers) Indiana, the church | Although I think it‘a defect to con- many persons in gospel lands seem to 
|, “Yours, Joun McDowext. devout mind, we have the promise of his | sworn supporter of a foreign prince and | lately from the New-school. At Brook- | struct a sermon on justification without | live in the practice of sin; without. any 
p y ped. | gress of the evil, we do not believe; but potentate. It is for the interest of an as- ville twenty-seven added lately, where | @ mors prominent reference to “the apparent hoagie Pes 


family of the late Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller 
will esteem it a great favour if any one, 
having letters or manuscripts received 
from .him,. would transmit, them to E. 
Spencer Miller, No. 99 South Fourth 
street,’ Philadelphia, or to the family resi- 
dence at Princeton, New Jersey, the origi- 
nals or copies carefully compared. The 
New Jersey Commissioners to the next 


.General. Assembly, which meets at St. 


Louis, Missouri, will no doubt take charge 
of any packages that may be Handed to 
them there, to be delivered in compliance 
with this request. Editors of newspapers 
in the different sections of the Church will 
confer a favour by the insertion of this re- 


— 


‘Tue Ministry.—Our last Eu- 
ropean advices furnish the intelligence of 
Lord Russell’s resignation, and of the diffi- 
culty attendant on the formation of another 
administration. It is the policy of -the 
English G»vernment for the Prime Minis- 
ter to sign when any measure in Parlia-. 
ment is carried -in opposition to him. An 
event of this kind precipitated the present 
crisis. A bill relating tothe elective fran-' 
chise, in despite‘ of the Prime Minister’s 
opposition, was passed by:a large majority, 
and his resignation. was immediately ten- 
dered. ‘T'he Roman Catholics attribute the 
defeat of the Minister to the unpopularity 
of his bill against Popish aggression, and | 
regard it as a triumph for their party. 
The face of the transaction will not justify | 
this interpretation. Although the Popish 
aggression. bill was regarded by many in - 
Parliament as a very inadequate measure, 
and by others with utter distaste, yet the 
very large majority which permitted its 
introduction proves, as we think, that the 


. the building a complete wreck. Therefore, 


| and desire to bow with submission to his infi- 


The congregation of the Spring Garden 
Presbyterian Church met in the basement of 
the Church edifice, at three o’clock, P.M., on 
18th inst., agreeably to such notice as could be 
given in the time, to take into consideration 
the destruction of their Church building, by 
the falling in of the roof on that morning. 
‘The Rev. Dr. John McDowell was appoint- 
ed Chairman, and Mr. Willard M. Rice 

The meeting was opened with prayer by. 
the pastor, the Rev. Dr. John McDowell. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas, This morning, about five 
o’clock, in consequence of the heavy weight 
of snow which fell through the night, the 
roof of the Church fell in, which has made 


Resolved, 1. That we recognize the hand of 
an overruling Providence in thisafilictive event, | 


nitely wise and righteous will, and ptay that 
the di ation may be sanctificd to our spirit- 
ual and eternal good. 

. 2. That our unfeigned thanks are due, and 
we unitedly render them toa kind Providence, 
that this disaster did not occur when we were 
assembled in the house, which must have been 
attended with great loss of life; and that there 
has.been no loss.of life or limb.amidst the great 
destruction. 
3. That, relying on the Divine blessing, and 
the assistance of a sympathizing and generous 
public, we will, without delay, take measures to 
procure the means to repair the ruins, and will 
arise and build. 

| 4. That the Rev. Dr. John McDowell and 
Messrs. Robert S. Clark, Gilbert S.’ Parker, and 
John Neill, be a committee to circulate subscrip- 
tions to procure the means of rebuilding our 
Church edifice. 

5. That the Trustees be requested. to meet 
without delay, and appoint a building commit- 
tee, and take such measures to manage and for- 
ward the work as appropriately belong to them. 

6. That it be referred to the pastor and ruling 
elders to provide a suitable place in which, for 
the congregation to worship, while destitute of a 
house of theirown. _, 

We are requested, to state that Dr, John 
McDowell will preach in the Seventh: 
Presbyterian Church, Penn Square, and 
administer the sacrament of the Lord’s 


Supper, to-morrow (Sabbath) morning, 23d 


himself entirely under his guidance, can 


gracious assistance to lead us into all truth. 
Although the presumptuous and carnal 
may be left to wrest the Scriptures to their 
own destruction, we have most blessed as- 
surances that the search of truth in the 
right temper will have a very different re- 
sult. The holy Spirit of God is the only 
infallible interpreter, and no one who puts 


possibly fall into fatal error. This is the 
via media, the middle way, between an 
unsanctified private judgment and a pre- 
tended infallible Church, in pursuing 
which we shall be safe. The meek will 
he guide in the way of truth. The hum- 
ble and docile, who apply to God himself 
to interpret his own word, shall know of 
the doctrine whether it be of God. 


IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 

A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
February produces an article of great 
power on “ Popery in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” The Magazine is high Tory in its 
religion and politics, and deserves, on this 
account, to be considered when it speaks 
on the subject of Popery, to which it has; 
natural leanings. But the article before 
us shows no proclivity in that direction: — 

At the outset it gives the dates at which 
the peculiar errors of Popery were engraft- 
ed on the worship of the Roman world. 
The claim of the Headship of Christianity, 
the fountain of all the other errors, was 
first made A.D. 533, and was established 
by the Emperor Justinian. Sixty years 
afterwards it was disclaimed by the Bishop 
of Rome in indignation at its seizure by 
the Bishop of Constantinople, but it was 
assumed again in the reign of Phocas, 
A.D. 606, and has been ever since re- 
tained. - Mass worship was commenced 


POPERY 


much is done when the popular mind is 
awakened to the insidious designs and the 
sleepless energy of the most dangerous 
foe to liberty, with which the earth is 
cursed. 


— 


A SILENCING ARGUMENT. | 

Mr. Mines, in his interminable, illiberal, 
and ill-tempered articles in the New York 
Churchman most inappropriately, but cun- 
ningly, headed “A Presbyterian Clergy- 
man looking for the Church,” takes special 
pleasure in misrepresenting the doctrines 
of the Church from which he has so sadly 
fallen. In the last number his special ob- 
ject is to discredit the true doctrine of e2- 
clusive justification by faith in Sesus Christ, 
and then, as if conscious he had proeseded 
too far, he maintains the doctrine of faith 
as a precious doctrine, and, in proof of his 
sincerity, adduces the following conclusive 
proofs: 

“If Churchmen undervalued faith in the 
Redeemer’s blood, explain to me, I pray 
you, why we have so much at heart the 
altar, the breaking of bread, and the red cup 
of the awful Eucharist! Why is it that we 
lift on steeple high, and would keep contin- | 
ually before men’s eyes the cross, the sym- 
bol of the world’s redemption? It is be- 
cause we know we cannot obtain that bless- 
ing until we be covered. with the fleece of 
the slain Lamb! We fill the very windows 
of our sanctuaries with the nails, the spear, 
the hammer, the scourge, the thorns, the 
cross, the pelican, the Lamb, because it is 
through these that the light of heaven dawns 
on us!” 

Let no one doubt hereafter that Mr. Mines 
has true faith. Is not his faith productive? 
Who can look at the gilded cross on the 
steeple, and-the- pelican painted on the 


ledge of the whole matter? 


A bill was recently introduced into the 


church window, and doubt hie full know- |) 


piring Romish priest or prelate to display 
his contempt of American feeling, and to 
do in Rome as the Romans do. 


Cuurcu History.—Professor Schaaf, of ' 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, has in press 
and will soon publish the first volume of 
his Ecclesiastical History. 


Crelesiastical Record. 


Mr. Henry F. Bowen, a licentiate of 

New Brunswick Presbytery, has become 
the stated supply of the churches of Ur- 
bana and Monticello, Illinois. His license, 
which was withdrawn at his own request, 
in 1842, on account of ill health and feeble- 
ness of voice; was returned to-him morer 
than a year ago; his health having so 
much improved in the interval, by a resi- 
dence in the mountains of Virginia, as to 
justify his application to Presbytery for the 
return of his license. His post office is 
Urbana, Champaign caunty, Illinois. 
_ The Presbytery of Allegheny, on the 
12th ult. ordained Mr. Mead Satterfield, 
and installed him pastor of the churches 
of Harrisville and Amity. The Rev. 
Ephraim Ogden preached the sermon; 
the Rev. John Coulter presided, and gave 
the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. R. 
B. Walker the charge to the people. . 

The Rev. James C. Carson has removed 
from East Bethlehem, Washington county, 
Pennsylvania, to Salem Cross Roads, West- 
/moreland. county, Pennsylvania. Corres- 
pondents will please address accordingly. 

The post office address of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Aitken is now (by achange of post 
offices) North Sparta, New York.: 

The post office address of the Rev. Lewis 
McNeely is Carolina post office, Haywood 
county, Tennessee. 


Brother L. D. Potter is, who is of the 

same Presbytery and Seminary. 
J. 
the Presbyterian. 

Pecuniary Obligations of Congre- 

gations. 
A Standing Rule, recommended on the sub- 
ject in all our Presbyteries. 


Several articles have appeared in the 


Presbyterian, under A. A., upon the} 


subject of ministers’ salaries, or minis- 
terial support, which it is to be hoped 
will not merely pass under the eye of 
your readers without producing some 
permanent result. .. 

It is a lamentable fact that the Pres- 
byterian Church has many ministers, 
pious, educated men, whose subggance 
has been chiefly spent in preparing 
them: for the ministry, ‘but whose ta- 
Jents for usefulness are in a great mea- 
sure lost to the Church in the very 
prime of their life, and when the 
Church and world would be most bene- 
fitted by their labour, from the very 
fact to which your worthy correspon- 
dent alludes—the necessity under which: 
many of them are of spending a great 
portion of their time in procuring the 
common necessary provisions for their 
families. 

What shall be done? What can be 
done to remedy this? are questions 
which do most imperatively demand an 
answer, to enable our Church to get the 
strength of her ministry. Our Board. 
of Missions is doing what she is able 


to the uttermost to accomplish this; 


but there is a class of men which can- 
not be reached merely by the appropria- 
tions, and which never will be met until 
some system of investigation is entered 
into by the Presbyteries, m such man- 
ner that there can be no delicacy in 
making known the real state of their 
affairs. Some of the Presbyteries have 
been in the habit of inquiring into the 
promptness and punctuality of the con- 


pardon of all our sins’’ through the ex- 
piatory death of Christ, as well as to 
‘Sour acceptance as righteous’ through 
his imputed righteousness; yet I admit 
that my hasty remark has done injus- 
tice,’ and therefore cheerfully retract 
it. Believing that even: unintentional 
misrepresentation is wrong, I desire to 
make this correction as public as the 
My respected brother also complains 
of my not perwioig:-siem 3 the state of 
things in Western New York. On this 
point I must distinctly adhere to the 
opinion that any plan of general re-union | 5>¢ Lot could make light of the warning, 
is at present both unwise and impractt- | and attribute the ‘yehemence and a 
cable. geney of his language to ‘a disordered’ 
fancy; but who shall. describe their. 
feelings of terror and ‘remorse when, 
next morning, théy'saw the angty and 
fiery ‘clouds hanging over'their city, 
and especially when these clouds, began: 
to, pour down their desolating streams. 
of liquid fire! | rhey now see and de- 
plore their folly in slighting the warn- 
ing; but it is too late—the storm is 
upon them, and they must perish! Now’ 
they say, ““O that we had taken’ the’ 
alarm, and escaped with: that good old’ 
man, who so. pressingly .and ~~ 
besought us to, fly for our lives! - Would, 
to God we had forsaken our sing, and 
escaped for refuge to a secure retreat!” 
But all such lamentations were utterly. 
unavailing! ©The irresistible fiat ‘of’ 
Jehovah had gone forth, the day of' 
mercy was past, the last hope'of es- 
cape was extinguished by those burning 
streams of fire and brimstone’ that were: 
spreading desolation and ruin through- 
out the, heaven-deserted plain. Now. 


dous storm of Divine wrath which must, 
sooner or later, come upon the impeni-« 
tent ‘transgressor of God’s holy and 

It is because they do not realize the 
danger to which they are exposed; for 
the moment they are truly awakened 
by the Spirit of God to see their real 
situation, that moment they begin to 
cry for mercy, and to escape. from the 
plains of destruction. But.dear, dying: 
sinner, an unconsciousness of your dan- 
ger does not lessen-the perils by which 
you are: surrounded. The sons-inJaw 


For the Presbyterian, 
IS THERE A HELL? | 
‘Do not be frightened, gentle reader, 
because we ask such a question; for if 
you.will take the trouble to peruse what 
we are about to write, you will discover 
that we do not intend to controvert 
this great cardinal and solemn truth, 
But you are ready to-inquire, Why 

ask it? If you will allow us a few: mo- 
ments of your precious. time, we will. 
try to giye you the. reason. When we. 
see professed Christians, and especially 
Christian parents, so unconcerned about 
their impenitent friends and children, 
we involuntarily ask ourselves, Is there 
a hell? for if there be such. a place, and 
if these sinners: are in danger, every 
moment, of dropping into its quenchless 
flames, it does really seem very strange 
that believers should manifest no anx- 
iety to have their neighbours, and par- 
ticularly their children, escape its death- 
less pangs. .There is another reason 
why this question, suggests itself to our 
mind, viz: because those who admit 
that there is such a place, and who can- 
not but know that they are on the way 
thither, seem to read and hear unmoved 
all the warnings and threatenings of 


more dreadful storm is coming upon the j 
sinner who trifles with the Warnings’ | 
contained in the ‘Scriptures; and’ yet, 
when we urge him to get up, and escape: 
for his life, he thinks, if he does not: 
say it inso many, words, “I donotgee 
the necessity for, so much earnestness, \ 


inst. 
general- sefitiment, in and out of Parlia- | “Ww leo 1 ted to state that the | early, but we have no correct record of its . eae a : U 
ment, was that some opposing measure SE Ah dhe Goring aaa i church | reception, until the Second Council of | MARRYING A WIFE’S SISTER. On the 12th of January last the Presby- | gregations in their contributions for the God's word upon this momentous sub- and haste—God is merciful, and I shall 
tery of Eastern Texas ordained Mr. J. D. | support of the ministry. Others have | Ject. yet be saved.” 
| The exhibition of such feelings’ 


was necessary. The Papists had better 
withhold their shouts of triumph until they 
have more positive proof of the intention 


|Parliament to give countenance to a 


Popish hierarchy in England. It is at 


_ Teast within the range of possibility that a 


new ministry may ‘propose even more 
stringent measures than those suggested 
by Lord Russell. 


i 


‘Tne Prayer Boox.—The Banvier of 
the Cross is of opinion that if all the amend- 
ments, recently proposed to be made in 


the Book of Common Prayer, should be | Sabbath, until they could be otherwise ac- ayryieegy : “ache them that here is a book after their own ) i 
adopted, “only a few shreds'of the origi- | comnrodated. clergy heart. . This delightful Life of Waugh | and excuse themselves from paying, and | eyes, they corrupted their way in the | Let the believing husband say to the. 
nal would remain.” Weare surprised at 8a A j by the ty ant Hildebrand 1 the eleventh ones. wavered es the theological  nepgipingps ig a volume for the prayer-hallowed | plead inability, when they have never ‘sight of heaven, ‘and polluted thémselves unconverted wife, and the Christian: j 
this opinion. Surely most of the prayers PRIVATE JUDGMENT. century; the Invocation of Saints in the now thinks there exists at least art Implied fire-side—but especially for the fire-sides | made the least exertion. Does there | with all manner of wicked abominations wife to the impenitent husband, Up; f 
waild‘@iinain, dnd all the Scriptural || he In controversy with the advocates of seventh century, but Transubstantiation | prohibition, by analogy, against brothers | of those who have ever beat up against | not seem a necessity in some way to —indeed, they seem to have given a get thee out of this place, Q- my | mh 
SINEMA edehiade ao 'smisil. cart 'of the Popety “two concessions may readily be | was not‘an acknowledged doctrine till A.D. | marrying their widowed sisters-in-law. A | a Scotch mist on the Hildon Hills, or | reach these cases? Can we look, for | loose reign to all their low and bestial rere companion, for the storm of Divine ) 
Rake” Te satehs'he experrated of tin dam, made, in reference to the right of private | 1215. Purgatory was not sanctioned by | Bishop of the Church of. Ireland, Dr. who have ever eaught’ salmon in Gala the blessing of God upon our congre- propensities. Not only had they re- | Wra = coming. — tee | 
+ etshon evar 6 dement, in thé interpretation of Scrip- | any council till the fifteenth centur O’Bri ‘sded the measure as contrary | Water or the atrowy Tweed. —. gations when they are withholding the | fused to be governed by the light of | If this solemn and appalling truth 
trines of priestly absolution, baptismal re- | JUCEMEN!, 1B Bhe Inlerprevanon of Scrip: | any “erage d Aan elite a ‘gi 7 | Bet any man who would like to peep | wages of the men who have laboured for | nature, and the traditions of their fa- | were believed, what fervent and-agoniz- sg 
generation, commemoration of saints’ days, | ‘Ute: It may be admitted, first, that It 1s @ Having traced the rise and progress | to the spirit on sere SOS OS Conia |. upon the olden ‘home of Scotland, | them? Ought not this matter to be re- | thers, but they likewise derided the in- | ing prayers would ascend to the mercy- ¥ 
confirmation, with some amendments in its | &tevous evil that the Holy Scriptures are | of these and other errors down to the | “to bring sin and sorrow into many a hap- just read the opening chapter. ee | gularly inquired into as a matter of or- | structions imparted by righteous Lot, | seat tae ene aaetie d chil ete inn. i 
burial service and other. matters, without | 8° often misinterpreted and perverted by | Council of ‘Trent,'in the sixteenth cen- | py family.” The Archbishop of Canter- | ‘can see right before yon the thatched | der, in such. way that there cannot be any | and therefore God had determined to | neighbours! We are not authorized to, uy 
affecting its episcopacy, or reducing its | the profane, irreverent, and ignorant. It | tury, the reviewer presents the condi- | bury considered that the question was ab- | farm-house, with its smoke curling up | avoiding a proper and prompt answer? overthrow them with a. speedy and un- | say to them, “A few hours more and , 
bulk one-tenth part. — ee is not only Paul’s words, but also “the | tion of Popery, especially in England, | solutely decided by Leviticus xviii. 16. As | among the gray brackens—the kail- The party whose duty it is to look into utterable destruction. It pleased the | your case will RE. but this’ i 
laa lett ay | other Scriptures,” which the “unlearned | at the present moment. He regards the | the question has excited much attention, | yard with its boor-tree hedge—the “far- | this matter is the Presbytery, and to | Sovereign Ruler of nations, however, | much is certain, ‘ ou Bee go te sleep: 
with great seri- | and’ is ono of deep interest, we quote frem | Met's ha’”’ with its blazing fire—the | avoid any excuse for its neglect, and so | to spare his righteous servant Lot, who | in sin and wake’ up in hell in: 
A Correction,—The following note, | truction 0 : BD iseteeal : | ‘ai i TS ibis | household Bible ever in sight, to gladden | that the bringing of. it to bear may not had maintaine his fidelity even in the the morn ng; for God has given 0 as- 4 
| midst of abounding iniquity; and for | surance that you shall live another B 


from the Rev. Dr. Lyman Coleman, will 
serve to correct an error which has ob- 
tained circulation in several of our reli- 


man ‘you have confounded him with the 
Rev. Elijah Coleman Bridgman, D.D. 
They are cousins, ond the parents of 
both were members of my church in 
“Massachusetts. I gave. 
myself the right hand-of fellowship to 
the latter to go far hence among the. 
Géntiles in the-‘Church where he was 
both baptiged and recéjved to the'sacred 
rélations of the Church. This beloved. 
missionary’ still’ lives; toiling at ‘his 
‘*migtty task,” @ sincere and cheerful 

Christian, happy in the: service of his. 
Master, and ‘as'far removed as can 

well be imagined ‘from ‘the morbid sen- 

sibility that would lead to self-destruc- 

tion. deceased missionary went 


your notice of the ae of Mr. Bridg- 


Lymar CoLemay. 


aster, 


truth ‘would be happy to learn the whole 


will hold their usual monthly evening 
service to-morrow evening, 23d inst., in 
the North Presbyterian church, Sixth 
above Green street (Rev. Dr. T. L. Jane- 
way’s) at which time the Rev. Charles W. 
Shields will preach for them, agreeably to 
an arrangement made previous to the dis- 


We mention it as a circumstance highly 
creditable to the rector and vestry of the 
Episcopal church in the neighbourhood, 
that the use of their church was.offered to 
the bereaved congregation one-half of the 


truction.”” . We often hear the least incom- 
petent, from a due-want of serious and de- 
vout study, pronouncing dogmatically upon 
the most difficult points of theology, and 


are led into the most bewildering mazes. 
That this is an evil, no one will pretend to 
deny. bod 
_ It may be admitted, second, that if there 
were an infallible interpreter of Scripture, 
to whom we could, on all occasions, resort, 
with the confident persuasion of having all 
our, difficulties solved, it would at once. be. 
profitable and consoling. Every lover. of : 


truth from anunerring source: 
Making’ these concessions, we are met 
by the advocate of Popery with the offer 


od’s.writtep word.“ Hear the Church,” 


“Where is this infallibleChareh, 


'| accordingly made an article of faith, in the. 


| Rome even to govern itself is most noto- 


Nice, 787. Infallibility was too monstrous 
a conception to be adopted, but in the utter 
prostration of the general mind. . Jt was 


very centre of the Dark Ages, 1076. “Im- 
measurably absurd as this doctrine of in- 
fallibility is, it is the especial and favourite 
one.on. which the Tractarians insist, and 
by which the apostates attempt to jus-. 
tify their guilty desertion to Rome. .- In- 
fatuated as they are, they have fixed on 
the very point where infatuation is most 
infatuated, and where perversion most de- 
grades the character of the understanding.” 


ousness, and deserving the attention of 
statesmen, as well as churchmen. “The 
Pope’s avowed spiritual power is preg- 
nant’ with disavowed political power.” 


equally incompatible with the common | 
liberty of mankind. Yet the inability of 


rious. “Of all the kingdoms of this world, 
since the fall of Rome, the Popedom has 
been the most marked by calamity. There 
has ‘been no nation whose sovereign has 
been 20 often flung from hie throne; whose 
throne has been so often contested with 
bloody. dissension ;, whose sovereign has 
been. so often a prisoner in foreign. lands ; 
whose capital has been so often sacked ; 
whose provinces’ have been so often in for- 
eign. possession whose population is so 


miserable, and whose vassalage has been 


British Parliament legalizing marriages 
with a deceased wife’s sister. The House 
of Lords spent one entire day,or rather 
night, in the discussion, the’ Bishops 
almost exclusively speaking upon the 
question. The Bishops of Norwich and 
St. David’s, though differing from their 
brethren in the interpretation, or as to the 
binding authority of the eighteenth chapter 
of Leviticus, joined them, on social or mo- 
ral grounds, in opposing the bill. The 
Bishop of Exeter quoted theological argu- 
‘ments and: New Testament reprehensions 


his remarks: 


practices of the nations by which the Israel- | 
ites were surrounded, as displeasing to the 
Most High, and not to be suffered in a peo- 


velation of his will which was hereafter to. 
be made at the appointed time. ‘Ye shall 
do my judgments and walk after my ordi- 
nanees; for Iam the Lord.” After th» 
solemn beginning, the well known prohibi 
tions were enumerated. -The principle was 
first stated, ‘ None of you-shall approach to 
any that is near of kin to, him.’ Specific 
cases. followed which would violate the. 
principle; cases, first. of consanguinity, 
nearness of. blood, members of the same 
fainily. ‘Thou shalt not- approach thy 
father’s. ‘sister, thy mother’s sister; thy 
father’s brother’s wife; they are thy parents 
near kinswomen.*- sin 

Though there was no nearness of blood, 
there was that nearness of kin, which (as 
was known ‘to infinite wisdom,) would ren- 


“The chapter began by condemning the | 


der sich alliances, if permitted; injyrious to | 


Sharp as an evangelist. 


= 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE LIFE OF DR. WAUGH. 
men over the face of the earth! Their 


their name is, so are they.”” So wrote 
Dr. Waugh to ‘his wife when on a tour 
to the borders of Wales, and as Provi- 
dence has honoured and blessed our 
own land by a goodly migration from 
the Land o’ Cakes, we beg leave to tell. 


and to glorify old Scotia’s ingleside. 
Into all such scenes the readers of this 
book are led, and though Dr. Waugh 
goes up to London, and lives through 
much of his life amid the bustling city 


East Gordon, in. Berwickshire. He 


at Haddington, under the man’ who has 
made Haddington famous, grand old 
Dr. John Brown. He was licensed by 


Newtown, in the parish of Melrose, on 
the 30th of August, 1780. From the 


| quiet of this rural home he was soon 


called up to busy London, and for for- 
ty-six years he preached Christ and the 
cross to a large and loving congrega- 
tion of Scotchmen in the Wells street 
chapel of that city. Of all his happy, 
active, useful, and honoured life in that 
métropolis we cannot give any synopsis 
here. The readers of this porsereps. 


“How Providence scatters Scotch-. 


name *Scuzt’ means wanderers, and as 


studied at Edinburgh, and afterwards 


the Secession Church, and ordained at, 


made it a rule, on the presenting of a 
call to a candidate, to inquire whether 
they have fully paid up their former 
preacher, and if they have not, those 
Presbyteries will not put the call into 
the hands of the candidate until the 
balance is paid. 
It is a melancholy fact, that many 
of our churches are in debt to their for- 
mer pastors. Men who have served at 
@ mere nominal sum, which did not half 
support their families, and have been 
compelled to seek some other mode of 
living, to pay the debts which they had. 
necessarily contracted in so. servin 
them. These congregations hold back 


be in any case which would appear per- 
sonal, let our Presbytéries take regular 
action upon the subject. Every year 
let it be inquired into, and let it even, 
if considered desirable, be required of 


stands between them and their minister. 
This will then avoid all the offence 
which may at any time arise from a 
minister’s speaking to his people upon 
it. The delicacy which is becoming, 
and which does really prevail among 
our. ministers, leads them to bear loss, 
get into difficulties in temporal matters, 
and finally to resign their charges, and 
engage in some other employment, 
rather than even say one word to their 
people about paying up that whieh 
they owe; and if at any.time he 
should mention it to his people, there 
are in every congregation those who 


| are ready to cry out, Our preacher is 


worldly, or he is extravagant, or he is 


All such careless, sleeping sinners 
we would address in the following en- 
ergetic language:—“Up; get ye out 
of this place, for the Lord will destroy 
this city. Escape for thy life; look 
not behind thee, neither stay in all the 
plain; escape to the mountain, lest 
thou be consumed.”. The circumstances 
which gave rise to this alarming lan- 
guage, and which add an infinity to its 
dreadful import, were briefly these, viz: 
the plain occupied by the cities of So- 
dom, Gomorrah, &c. was very rich and 
productive, and consequently the in- 
habitants soon became wealthy; and 
not having the fear of God before their 


this, upon the part of the sinner, alarms’ 
‘our fears, because this is the fatal roek 
on which so many thousands of our race. 
have already been shipwrecked and lest;. 
and as he is following their footsteps, 
how can he hope to escape a siviilar 
doom? There is good ‘gasén, fellow 
sinner, why we who are Christians 
should be alarmed on account of your 
perilous condition ; ‘and if we coutd ‘see’ 
the force of this reason, as we shall see 


would take hold of you, as the angels 
did of Lot, and try to pluck you as a 
brand out of the fire! ) 


this purpose two angels were dispatched 
from the throne of God, to give him 
warning of the approaching ruin that 
was to engulph the city in which he 


hour.” There is anguish and agony. 
in the very thought, thet those. whom, 
we tenderly love, and for whose salvar; 
tion we are deeply concerned, may be, 


_gious-journals.; hence the word of God is often travestied | He holds that’: the Pope’s claim to ubi- hie own, cho- fe | 
Messrs.’ Bditors—I ‘perceive that in | and caricatured, and the souls of men, pro- | versal authority is incompatible with the to preserve his name and a ‘knowledge heart’s in the Highlands” a of 
CF nati der h of his laws in the world, until that fuller re- | to the very last. | ession books, in their report to Fres- u here | © heir deep-stained pollu-. 

elation of ‘A Waugh was a native of | bytery, of how the financial account | any besides? Son-in-law, and thy | tions. ond 


How must Lot have’ felt, when'he 
knew the whole ‘plfin ‘was on ‘fire, and 
saw the smoke ascending up, “as the _ 
smoke of a furnace,” and remembered 
that his own daughters and their chil- : 
dren. were perishing in those furious 
and destructive flames; for, God ‘‘over- , 
threw those cities and all the plain, and 
all the inbabitants of the cities, and’ 
that which grew upon the ground?” 
He had this conéolation, however, that 
he had done what he could to persuade . 
them ‘to escape with, him: .but, how. must 
that father feel, who sees his son dying | 
in despair, and: is conscieus : that -he:: 
never warned him of his danger? Sapes 
pose, for: example, you 


sons, and thy daughters, and whatso- 
ever thou hast in the city, bring them 
out of this place; for we will destro 
this place, because the cry of them is 
waxing great before the face of the 
Lord, and the Lerd hath sent us to. 
destroy it.” 

» Lot was fully persuaded, in his own 
mind, that these messengers Were an- 
gels, and that they were commissioned 
to execute the vengeance of heaven 
upon that devoted city, and therefore 
he delayed not a moment, but “went 
out, and spake unto his sons-in-law, . 
which married his daughters, and said, 
‘Up; get ye out of this place, for the 
Lord’ will destroy this city;’ but* he 


enteted into’ the service of thé Board. perplexed. by: an! obviobs- settled the present question, ‘Thou shalt.| tiful reprint of which we are ipdebted | able to pay, and a thousand other | sons-in-law.” = WHat wo Bid to” ; 
Very respectfully yours, nitot 10% | cepting the proffered) advice. | What dees | ‘This is well put, and so is the reply ‘to not approach thy brother’s wife.’ Between | to those most loyal sons of John Knox, things. pee a sg | Had Lot remained in the city, or | remonstrate wit. . him co cerning the fi 

the:demand’ whicl: the Roman Catholit | the gister of the wife and the husband’s | the Messrs. Carters. Those who would! To avoid these difficulties, and to ren- | even within the limits of the plain, danger of such a deliberate act of wieke 3 


va 


the word of God assures us, that a far, 


it at the judgment-seat of ‘Christ, we : | 


abdut to swillow a fatal dose of poison! 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


ets oo 


Tas ofthe late Willis Gay- 


been ‘wide genial; their irresistible 
humour, -fine of Wit, and sparkling 
genius, have made them popular, as suc 
cessive ‘editions ‘attest. “But it is not their 
diverting powers alone that commend them ; 
there-is mach genuine tender: feeling, true 
appreciation of worth and ‘beauty, sound 


criticism and refined. literature, mingled, it | 


is trae,‘ with some that isnot so refined, 

“and ‘on ‘tobe’ “the” works of 
Willis Gaylord Clark mast depend for their 
life hereafter, 


op Aatrrrcat GEONETRY, and of the 
= ‘and Integral Calculus. By Elias 


As M. New York, 1851, Harper Bro- 
thers. 


“Professor Loomis is pushing on his 
series of mathematical works, and furnish- 
ing an Ynvaluable set for the use of acade- 
mies and colleges.. The excellent treatise 
now before us is prepared with reference 
to the wants of college students, of average 
abilities, its difficulties being in all cases 
such as yield to perseverance and applica- 
tion, while they are sufficient to furnish 
that exercise to the intellect, which is the 
grand advantage of studying mathematics. 
Nizz Norzs or a Howanst. New York, 1851, 

Harper & Brothers. — 

“What is a Howadji?’’ said‘ the Empe- 
ror of Ethiopia, draining a beaker of cro- 
codile tears. ‘ Howadji,”’ replied the 
astute. Arabian, “is our name for mer- 
chants, and as only merchants travel, we 
so call travellers.” And so the author of 
these lively, rambling notes calls himself a 


¢ Howadji, and takes his readers along with 


him boating up the Nile, through the ra- 
pids, so absurdly called the cataracts, and 
stopping by the way to muse among the 


wonders of that old, mysterious, and in-f 


tensely interesting world. 


Twies To Catca Youne Binns. By Ann 
' and Jane Taylor. New York, 1851, Robert Car- 


_. ter & Brothers. Square, pp. 180. 
- Anice little book for young folks, very 


plain and simple in its language, and full 
of pictures, most of which are so coloured 
as to attract the eye of children, and make 
them wish they could call the book their 
own. 

German witHovT a Master, in six easy Les- 
. sons. By A. H. Monteith, Esq. 

This is one of Mr. Peterson’s publica- 
tions, Philadelphia, who has the other 
works of the author, on teaching Latin, 
Italian, French, and Spanish on the same 
system. While we do not believe in learn- 
ing any language in six lessons, we must 
say that a careful and studious person 
would derive great advantage from these 
books. They would be of little use to 
those who have no intention of fixing their 
minds to the work. ot 
Tar Picrontat Fretn Boox or tae Revorvtion. 

By B. Lossing. New York, 1851, Harper § Bro- 

thers. 

The twelfth number of this admirable 


work of pen and pencil is now issued. 
Twelve more will complete the work, 
making two splendid volumes of historical 
reading with copious illustrations, an orna- 
ment to the library, and a pleasant com- 
panion for the family. 


Taz Pata or Lirs, by Henry A. Rowland, au- 
thor of a work on the Common Maxims of Infi- 
delity. New York, 1851, M. W. Dodd, 


The author of this unpretending volume 
has aimed at producing a book that is at 
once simple, and sufficient as a guide to 
the young in seeking the way of life. 
Pontrans Jesurrs by N. Porter, 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in Yale College. 
New York, 1851, M. W. Dodd. 


The Society for the promotion of Col- 
legiate and Theological Education at the 
West offered a premium for the best essay 
on the Educational systems of the Puri- 
tans and Jesuits. This volume is the essay 


‘to which the premium was awarded; a 


masterly exposition of the subject, and its 
wide circulation will be greatly useful. 


London Labour and London Poor, by 
Henry Mahew, a work that is sufficiently 
defined by its title, and has made a great 
sensation in London. It is reprinted by 
the Messrs. Harpers, of New York, in 
numbers. 


We have received the New York Medi- 
cal Gazette for March. 


To Clean Busts and other Objects 
in White Marble 


Ilow to clean objects in.statuary, 
carving in marble, &c., is a question 
often asked, but the proper method is 
not, we suppose, generally known. Mix 
two ounces of carbonate of soda with 
one quart of cold water, and wash the 
object to be cleansed, using a stiff and 
clean paint brush. When the dirt is 
entirely removed, rinse it off with pure 
water—nothing more. Take care not 
to use any soap. 


— 


Falling Flat on the Promises. 

A negro in Virginia, who was re- 
markable for his good sense, and his 
knowledge of the essential truths of 
Christianity, and especially for his free- 
dom from all gloomy fears in regard to 
his eternal state, was once addressed on 
this wise: “You seem to be always 
comfortable in the hope of the gospel. 
I wish you would tell me how you man- 
age it, to keep so steadily in this blessed 
frame of mind.” ‘Why, Massa,” he 
replied, “‘ Z just fall flat on the promises, 
and I pray right up:’’ an answer that 
would do honour to the head and heart 
of a philosopher, and that contains in it 
the true secret of earthly happiness. 


CHOICE OF COMPANIONS. 
We are told by a Pagan poet, that 
‘ eyil communications corrupt good man- 
ners,” and by a sacred writer, “he that 
walketh with the wise shall be wise, but 
the companion of fools shall be destroy- 
ed.” To judge men y their associates 
is an old maxim, and a dictate of com- 
mon sense; for if we are:not’first deter- 
mined in our choice of companions by 
congéniality of disposition and charac- 
ter, intimate association will soon mould 
and assimilate us to their opinions and 
ractices. Religious parents should 
ave a careful eye to this,.in the con- 
nections Meee they seek for Soe chil- 
dren. . If they prefer gay, ambitious, or 
worldly views bor their children, they 
must not be surprised to find them con- 
forming to all the fashionable vices and 
follies of the age, speaking half in the 
language of Canaan, and halfin the lan- 
guage of Ashdod. 


o 


| A REMARKABLS CASE. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF' TEE PRESBYTERIAN. 

Pans, February 13, 1851. 
Messrs, Fditore—A case brought 
| fruitlessly before all the governments 
which have one: another ‘in 
 Pranee, for half's century, is at this 


| moment before the Legislative Assem- 


and excites a general interest 

g us. A-man named Lesurques, 
was executed in 1795, as guilty of mur- 
der. His innocence heving afterward 
been A wnat his family has been using, 


bly, 


for years, ineffectual measures to 
obtain the, re-instatement of his rights, 
and the restoration of his ‘confiscated 

perty. The family have just pre- 
sented a new petition on this subject 
to the Assembly, which has appointed 
a Committee to attend to this business. 
We have room to hope that justice will 
at last be rendered to the descendants 
of the unfortunate Lesurques. 

Some particulars respecting this mat- 
ter, extracted from the report presen- 
ted by Mr. Laboulie,.in the. name of 
the Committee, will, as I. imagine, in- 
terest your readers. It is important to 
call the attention of all to the cases— 
happily of very rare occurrence, it may 
be hoped—in which the public justice of 
a@ civilized nation commits mistakes so 
fatal. | 

On the 8th Floréal, ten IV. (April 
27, 1795,) the guard of the mail from 
Lyons, and the postilion who drove, 
were murdered, and the mail robbed, 
beyond . Montgeron, near Lieursaint, 
Department of the Seine and Marne. 

bn the same day, four men on horse- 
back, each of them armed with a sabre, 
had been seen at Lieursaint, and were 
seen again on the following night, along 
with a fifth person, going in the direc- 
tion of Paris. These were the four 
men who had committed the crime, and 
a fifth, their accomplice, who had taken 
a seat in the mail.coach for the purpose 
of despatching the driver; a sixth, nam- 
ed Bernard, had lent the necessary 
horses. 

Proceedings preliminary to trial were 
commenced immediately, of which Mr. 
Daubauton, justice of the peace at 
Paris, had charge. The unfortunate 
Lesurques was compromised at the out- 
set, by an unaccountable combination 
of circumstances. ; 

Mr. Daubauton, when in his office 
hearing witnesses, was notified that two 
women, arriving from Montgeron, had 
just recognized, in an adjoining room, 
two men who had been seen at Mont- 
geron on the day of the murder, and 
that they were suspected of having com- 
mitted it. It seemed absolutely incredi- 
ble to the justice of peace, that two 
criminals would come and place them- 
selves, in this manner, in the hands of 
justice; however, he examined the wo- 
men separately, after calling their at- 
tention to the seriousness of the decla- 
ration they were about to make. As 


considered it his duty to have the two 
indicated men arrested: one of them, 
named Guéno, had come to the central 
bureau to claim some papers, which 
ought to be returned to him; the other 


who, having met with Guéno in the 
street, had accompanied him. 
Lesurques and Guéno appeared with 
the others, who were criminated, before 
the justice of peace. Guéno was ac- 
quitted, although numerous witnesses 
pretended to recognize him; and Le- 
surques would probably have been dis- 
charged also, but for a second unfortu- 
nate incident, which forced back the 
truth when it was on the point of shin- 
ing in his favour. Among the witness- 
es for Lesurques was a friend of his, a 
jeweller, named Legrand, who testified 
that Lesurques was in Paris on the 8th 


Floréal, and that he had passed part 


of the morning with him: with this 
recollection he connected a business 
transaction, which was entered in his 
book. The ledger was consequently 
produced ; but it was observed that the 
date mentioned by Legrand had been 
altered—a 7 had been made an 8. 
This rectification, which might have 
been very naturally accounted for, the 
more so as it had been clumsily made, 
had the appearance, in those circum- 
stances, of having been made intention- 
ally, and from that time the fate of 
Lesurques irrevocably was fixed. The 
other witnesses who testified that they 
had seen him on the 8th, in Paris, the 
proofs of which were decisive, were 
heard only with extreme disfavour ; no- 
thing could save him. | : 

The jury found three of the prison- 
ers guilty, Couriol, Lesurques, and Ber- 
nerds and they were condemned to suf- 
fer death. At the moment the sentence 
was pronounced, Lesurques exclaimed: 
‘The crime of which I am accused is 
horrible, and merits death; but if it is 
dreadful to murder on the highway, it 
ig not less so to misemploy the law for 
the destruction of an innocent man. A 
time will come when my innocence will 
be acknowledged, and then my blood 
will fall upon the heads of the jurors, 
who have too inconsiderately condemn- 
ed me.” | 

But what must have been the conster- 
nation of the Judges, when Couriol ex- 
claimed in turn :—“ Lesurques and Ber- 
nard are innocent. Bernard only fur- 
nished horses. Lesurques never took 
any share in this crime!” Next day, 
he said again:—‘Lesurques and Ber- 
nard are innocent of the crime for 
which they have been condemned to 
die. The really guilty are Dubose and 
Vidal. . . . The sabre and spur belong 
to Dubose.”” (The two women examin- 
ed by Mr. Daubauton had recognized 
Lesurques 4s being that one of the four 
who had got his spur mended.) Couriol, 
moreover, explained to the Judges, that 
Lesurques, who was fair-haired, had been 
taken for Dubose, who wore a wig of 
light hair on the day of the murder. 

Lesurques having petitioned the di- 
rectory, a delay was granted; but, in- 
credible to say, after the declarations 


‘of Couriol, (which he still renewed and 


expounded,) the innocence of Lesurques 
did not.seem to be fully proved, and 
after some debates of considerable 
length the sentence was confirmed. 
Lesurques manifested very great 
courage to the last. When on the 
point of leaving the prison, he wrote 
the following letter to Dubose, and re- 
uested that it should be published in 
the journals:—*“‘ You, in.whose stead I 
am about to die, be satisfied with the 
sacrifice of my life. Should you ever 
be brought to jastice, remember my 
three children, overwhelmed with dis- 
ce, and their mother, with despair, 
and do not.prolong so many calamities, 
caused by the most unfortunate (per- 
sonal) resemblance.” Couriol, while 
on the way, and even on the scaffold, 
incessantly ctied out:—“I am guilty, 
but Lesurques.is innocent. 


The following year 
ed by Couriol as one of his accomp 


they persisted in their conviction, he- 


was Lesurques, a friend of the former, 


together with Roussy, Vidal, and. Du- 
bose,) was arrested, and confirmed: the 
confessions of Couriol, and the inno- 
cence of Legurques, in the most posi- 
- Vidal and Dubose were arrested .and 
tried three years later. The trial’ of 
Vidal led to a veryimportant discovery ; 
he resembled very much that Guéno, 
who had been arrested at the same time 
as Lesurques.. Consequently, when 
Dubose was arrested, the witnesses who 
had testified to their recognition of Le- 
surques were summoned to appear anew, 
for the purpose of asking them whether 
they were clearly certain that Dubose, 
who was — before them equip- 
ped in a light-coloured wig, was not the 
real criminal. They placed before them, 
at the same time, a portrait of: Le- 
surques; all persisted in their previous 
testimony. Next day the experiment 
was repeated. Then, one of the wit- 
nesses, a Mrs. Alfroy, declared ‘‘ that 
she had been deceived, that she had 
confounded Lesurques with Dubose, 
now present, and that she knew him 
again very well.” 

Dubose and Vidal died on the scaf- 
fold without making any confession. _ 

A last voice proclaimed the innocence 
of Lesurques in a decisive manner. 
One of the murderers named by Cou- 
riol, Béraldy, known by the name of 
Roussy, was in his turn caught. Du- 
ring the whole course of the investiga- 
tion preliminary to trial, and of the 
pleadings, he denied his crime, and 
would say nothing about Lesurques; 
but six months after his execution, the 
priest who had attended Béraldy in his 
last moments, put into the hands of 
justice a declaration, couched in the 
following. terms:—‘I declare that the 
said Lesurques is innocent; but this 
declaration which I give to my confes- 
sor, he will not be at liberty to make 
known to the court of justice, till six 
months after my death.—Signed: Louis 
Béraldy.”’ 


After such a testimony, how could 
the innocence of Lesurques be doubted ? 
Besides, a circumstance as painful as it 
was decisive, finished the proof of it; 
it was this—there had never been a 
question about more than siz accom- 
plices, even reckoning him who had but 
lent the horses, and yet seven men had 
suffered death for this crime. 

Daubauton, the justice of peace, was 
tormented to the end of his life with 
the thought that he. had contributed to 
the death of an innocent man, and he 
laboured with all his might to procure 
the re-establishment of his former rights 
and privileges in favour of his family. 
Legrand, the jeweller, whose testimony 
had been so fatal to Lesurques, was in- 
consolable for having involuntarily con- 
tributed to the death of his friend; he 
became distracted through despair, and 
died at Charenton in a mad-house. 

The property of Lesurques was con- 
fiscated after his death. The. sum pil- 
laged from the mail was 74,596 francs; 
this, the estate of Lesurques alone was 
required to pay, undoubtedly because 
the others who were condemned had no 
property. They were not even satisfied 
with taking a sum equivalent to that 
which had really been pillaged, but they 
seized on all he had possessed, which 
amounted in value to above 233,000 
francs, and his family were reduced to 
complete destitution for twenty-seven 
years. At that time only was the sur- 
plus over the sum confiscated for the 
robbery, restored to them. 

‘The memory of Lesurques has long 
since been re-instated in public opinion ; 
but justice owes his family a signal re- 
paration of the wrongs which they have 
suffered; and there is reason to hope, 
as I said at the commencement, that 
this act of the most rigorous equity 


will not be longer deferred. 


* * 


For the Presbyterian. 


American Emigrant Friend So- 
ciety. 

The Directors of the American Emi- 
grant Friend Society have appointed 
suitable persons to wait on the citizens 
of Philadelphia to solicit subscriptions. 
Each collector is provided with a book, 
containing blank certificates, stamped 
with the Society’s corporate seal. The 
subscriber, on the payment of one dol- 
lar, will receive a certificate constituting 
him an annual member of the Society. 
He is requested to see that his name 
and address, with the date of the pay- 
ment, are entered on the margin of the 
book from which the certificates shall be 
cut. 
A Diploma, with an appropriate Vig- 
nette, is now in the hands of the artist, 
and will be presented, when completed 
to those who are already or may here- 
after become life members by the con- 
tribution of twenty dollars. 

The Secretary of the Society has 
been generously tendered a free pas- 
sage to and from Liverpool, as one of 
the commissioners appointed to visit 
Europe, to confer with the friends of 
the emigrant on that side of the Atlan- 
tic, with a view to co-operate measures 
of protection to those who may be 
leaving their native shores to seek new 
homes in the western world. The Com- 
missioners will sail immediately after 
the next anniversary meeting of the 
Society, which will be on the first week 
of April. The Rev. Dr. Cox, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, David Paul Brown, 
Esq. of Philadelphia, have consented 
to deliver each an address on the duty 
of America to her emigrant citizens, 
and the corresponding obligation of 
foreigners to the land of their adoption. 
These addresses will be prepared with 
a view to publication in this country 
and in Europe. Amicus. 


_ From Sartain’s Magazine. | 


THE RESTING-PLACE. 


BY MARGARET JUNKIN. 


As ancient palmers hailed the sheltered seat, 
Which pious zeal had reared at intervals, 

By some cool fountain’s brink, and laid aside 
Their staff and sandal-shoon to seek repose ;— 
So we,—life’s pilgrims, worn with six days’ toil 
Along the thorny highway of the world,— 
Would leave the beaten track, and lay us down 
Beneath the Sabbath’s sacred calm, to rest. 


Our spirits’ garments, soiled with earthliness, 

We would unloose,—and in the living fount 

Of holy meditation, bathe-our souls, 

Until their weary fever is allayed, 

And they are strong again to bear the ills 

That still await-us when. our rest.is o’er. 

And we renew our journey. We would taste 
That most serene repose, which lulls asleep 
Our nature’s baser-portion,—every sense 

And every poor affection,—but which leaves 

The mind unfettered by its mortal clogs, 

And free to lose itself in dreams of heaven! . 
We woald inhale the Sabbath’s balmy air, 
And breathe it forth in lowly prayer agam, — 

And gratefal adoration. To our lips,— _ 
Athirst for sweeter waters than the choked 

And « broken cisterns” of the world can yield,— 
We would, within our scallop-shell of faith, [flows 
Bear precious draughts from that pure stream which 
Beneath the smitten rock. And, thus refreshed, | 
We éhall resume our pi m garb again, © 


From which the dust of ‘care is shaken off, 
And, with a sweet relief from weariness, 
Go cheerfully upon our way once more. 


umns. 


LHE PRESBYTERIAN. 


PLAGUE OF | 


The Buffalo Commercial. Advertiser 
publishes a letter from Mr. Brown, Unt- 
ted States Consul at Tangiers, sketch- 
ing a “visit by locusts,” to the land of 
the Moors. 

_. The northern provinces of Morocco 
are sometimes visited by locusts in such 
numbers as materially to injure vegeta- 
tion, Their ravages were witnessed & 
few years ago in the neighbourhood of 
Tangier. | At that time the locust first 
appeared in the winged form, and did 
not commit much injury, but settling 
along the sea coast, deposited their eggs 
and ‘died. Some months afterwards (in 
July) the grub first appeared, and was 
about the size of what is commonly call- 
ed the lion ant. By several European 
residents at Tangier, a price had teen 
Set upon each pound of eggs procured 
by the natives, and many thousand 
pounds weight were, by this means, de- 
stroyed. But this was of no avail—it 
was a drop of water from the ocean; for 
soon the whole face of the country was 
blackened by columns of these vora- 
cious insects; and as they marched on 
in their desolating track, neither the 
loftiest barriers, water, nor fire, daunt- 
ed them. Quenching with their num- 
bers the hottest fire, the rear of the 
dreadful.columns passed over the devo- 
ted bodies of those who had preceded 
them. Across ditches, streams, of riv- 
ers, it was the same. On, of they 
marched, and as the foremost ranks of 
the advanced columns were drowned, 
their bodies formed the raft for those 
that followed; and where there seemed 
most resistance to their progress, thi- 
ther did the destructive insects appear 


to swarm in the greatest numbers. 


Our European resident at Tangier, 
the Consul General for Sweden, who 
possesses a. beautiful garden in the 
neighbourhood, abounding with the 
choicest flowers and shrubs of Europe 
and Africa, waged for a long time suc- 
cessful war against them. His exten- 
sive garden had the advantage of a high 
wall, and outside this barrier he had 
stationed labourers, hired for the pur- 
pose of destroying the invading col- 
Often did the Moslems shake 
their heads, and predicting sooner or 
later the destruction of his garden, ex- 
claim against the wickedness and folly 
of the Nazarene in attempting to avert 
the decrees of fate. At one time it had 
been hoped that this beautiful spot, a 
favourite resort of the Europeans, had 
been saved, for whilst all around had 
been rendered desolate, the garden con- 
tinued in a luxuriance of vegetation. 

But the day soon came, in which the 
Moslems’ predictions were to be ful- 
filled. The locusts, ceasing to be craw- 
ling grubs, put forth their wings and 
took flight. Myriads and myriads, at- 
tracted by the freshness, alighted on 
the oasis of the desert, and in a few 
hours every green blade disappeared, 
the very bark of the fruit trees being 
gnawed in such a manner as to render 


them incapable of producing fruit the 


ensuing year. 

At length a favourable wind having 
arisen, the locusts took flight from 
around Tangier, and the sky was dark- 
ened by their countless hosts. Vast 
numbers of them were driven into the 
sea, as shoals of their putrid bodies, 
washed back upon the beach, gave evi- 
dence. It not unfrequently happens 
that the offensive odour of the dead 
bodies of this insect causes very bad 
contagious fevers. 

The female locusts, when full of eggs, 
become an article of food with the 
Moors. They are boiled in salt water 
in the same manner as shrimps, which 
they resemble in taste, but it requires 
some resolution at first to get the mon- 
ster into your mouth. hen in the 
grub state they are greedily devoured 
by the wild boar, the jackal, fox, and 
other wild animals, and on taking win 
they are attacked by storks, hawks, an 
almost all the feathered tribe. ~ 


— 


Conversational Powers of Great 
Men. 

The late William Hazlitt, a man 
gifted with great powers of observation 
and expression, was of opinion that 
actors and authors were not fitted, gen- 
erally speaking, to shine in conversa- 
tion. ‘* Authors ought to be read, and 
not heard;’”’ and as to actors, they 
could not speak tragedies in the draw- 
ing room, and their wit was likely to be 
comedy and. farce at a second-hand. 
The biography of men of letters in a 
great measure confirms this opinion; 
some of the greatest names in English 
and French literature, men who have 
filled books with an eloquence and truth 
that defy oblivion, were mere mutes 
before their fellow men. They had 
golden ingots, which, in the privacy of 
home, they could convert into coin 
bearing an impress that would insure 
universal currency ; but they could not, 
on the spur of the moment, produce the 
farthings current in the market place. 
Descartes, the famous mathematician 
and philosopher, La-Fontaine, celebra- 
brated for his witty fables, and Buffon, 
the great naturalist, were all singular- 
ly deficient in the powers of conversa- 
tion. Marmontel, the novelist, was so 
dull in society, that his friend said of 
him, after an interview, “I must go 
and read his tales, to recompense my- 
self for the weariness of hearing him” 

As to Corneille, the greatest. drama- 
tist of France, he was completely lost 
in society—so absent and embarrassed, 
that he wrote of himself a witty couplet, 
importing that he was never intelligible 
but through the mouth of another. Wit 
on papers seems to be something widely. 
different from that play of words in 
conversation which, while it sparkles, 
dies; for Charles II., the wittiest mon- 
arch that ever sat on the ——. throne, 
was so charmed with the humour of 
Hudibras,”’ that he caused himself to 
be introduced, in the. character of a 

rivate gentleman, to Butler, its author. 

he witty king found the author a very 
dull companion; and was of opinion, 
with many others, that so stupid a fel- 
low could never have written so clever 
a book. Addison, whose classic ele- 
gance of style has long been considered. 
the best model for young writers, was 
shy and absent in society, preserving, 
even before a single stranger, stiff and 
dignified silence. 

‘He was accustomed to say that there 
could’ be no real conversation but be- 
tween two persons, friends—and that it 
was then thinking aloud. Steel, Swift, 
Pope, and: Congreve, men possessin 
literary and conversational powers 0 
the highest order, allowed him to have 
been a delightful companion among in- 


timates, and Young writes of him that | 


‘She was rather mute in society on some 
occasions, but when he began to be 
company he was full of vivacity, and 
went on in a noble strain of thought 
and language, so as to chain - the atten- 


tion of every one to him.” Goldsmith, 
on the contrary, as described by his 
contemporary writers, appeared in com- 
pany to have no spark of that genius 
which shone forth so brightly in his 
works. His address was awkward, his 
manner uncouth, his language unpol- 
ished; he hesitated in speaking, and 
was always unhappy if the conversation 
did not turn upon himself. Dr. John- 
son spoke of him as an inspired idiot; 
yet the great essayist, though delivering 
oracles to those around him in pompous 
phrases, which have been happily des- 
cribed as spoken in the Johnsonese 
tongue, was not entitled to be called a 
good’ converser. 
_ Nearer to our own time we have 
had many authors whose faculty told 
twice. Sheridan and Theodore Hook 
were fellows of infinite jest; they could 
‘“‘set.a table in a roar,” and fill pages 
with pathos and wit of such a quality, 
that it makes their survivors think, ‘‘ we 
could have spared better men.’ Burns 
was famous for his colloquial powers, 
and Galt is reported to have been as 
skilful as the story tellers of the East 
in fixing the attention of his auditors 
on his prolonged narrations. Coleridge 
was in the habit of pouring forth bril- 
liant unbroken monologues of two or 
three hours duration, to listeners so 
enchanted that, like Adam, whose ears 
were filled with the eloquence of an 
archangel, they forgot “‘all place, all 
seasons and their change; hut this 
was not ‘conversation, and few might 
venture to emulate that “old man elo- 
quent” with hopes of equal success. 
_ Washington Irving, in the account he 
has given of his visit to Abbotsford, 
says of Sir Walter Scott, that his con- 
versation was frank, hearty, 9 ay 
and dramatic. He never talked for 
effect or display, but from the flow of 
his spirits, the stores of his memory, 
and the vigour of hisimagination. He 
was as good a listener as a talker; ap- 
preciated every thing that others said, 
however humble might be their rank 
and pretensions, and was quick to testi- 
fy his perception of any point in their 
discourse. No one’s concerns, no one’s 
thoughts and opinions, no one’s tastes 
and pleasures, seemed beneath him. 
He made himself so thoroughly the 
companion of those with whom he hap- 
ened to be that they forgot, for a time, 
is vast superiority, and only recollect- 
ed and wondered, when all was over, 
that it was Scott with whom they had 
been on such*® familiar terms, in whose 


society they had felt so perfectly at 


ease.—Chambers’ Journal. | 


A GREAT LETTER. 


The following letter from the Hon. 
Daniel Webster will, with a brief pre- 
face, explain itself. Colonel James 
Tappan, a venerable citizen of Glou- 


cester, Massachusetts, now eighty-four 


years of age, recently addressed a let- 
ter to Mr. Wehater, reminding him that 
more than sixty years ago, he (Mr. 
Webster) was one of his pupils, when 
he taught school at New Salisbury. 
The Gloucester News publishes Mr. 
Webster’s prompt answer to his old 
friend and early teacher, and remarks: 
‘““We doubt if any letter that Mr. Web- 
ster has written to public bodies, or any 
of the thousand great and noble acts 
of his life, reflect more credit upon him 
than this kind letter and generous gift 
to his aged and unfortunate old school- 
master.” The letter, though it makes 
no allusion to the fact, contained a fifty 
dollar note. 
WasuineoTon, Feb. 26, 1851. 

Master Tappan—I thank you for 
your letter, and am rejoiced to hear 
that you are yet among the living. I 
remember you perfectly well as a 
teacher in my infant years. I suppose 
my mother must have taught me to 
read very early, as I have never been 
able to recollect the time when I could 
notread the Bible. I think master Chase 
was my earliest schoolmaster—proba- 
bly when I was three or four years old. 
Then came master Tappan. You board- 
ed at our house, and sometimes, I think, 
in the family of Mr. Benjamin Sand- 
born, our neighbour, the lame man. 
Most of those whom you knew in “ New 
Salisbury” have gone to their graves. 
Mr. John Sandborn, the son of Benja- 
min, is yet living, and is about your 
age. Mr. John Colby, who married 
my eldest sister Susannah, is also liv- 
ing. On the “North Road” is Mr. 
Benjamin Hunton, and on the ‘‘ South 
Road” is Mr. Benjamin Pettingall. I 
think of none else among the living 
whom you would probably remember. 
_ You have indeed led a checkered life. 
I hope you have been able to bear pros- 
perity with meekness, and adversity 
with patience. These things are all or- 
dered for us, far better than we could 
order them for ourselves. We may 
pray for our daily bread; we may pray 
for the forgiveness of sins; we may 
pray to be kept from temptation, 
and that the kingdom of God may come 
in us, and in all men, and his will every 
where be done. Beyond this we hardly 
know for what good to supplicate the 
Divine Mercy. Our Heavenly Father 
knoweth what we have need of better 
than we know ourselves, and we are 
sure that his eye and his loving kind- 
ness are upon us, and around us every 


moment. 


I thank you again, my good old mas- 
ter, for ie kind letter, which has 
awakened many sleeping recollections ; 
and with all good wishes I remain, 

Your friend and pupil, 

| DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Mr. James Tappan. 


IDLENESS. 


-T have heard talk of the pleasures of 
idleness, yet it is my own firm belief 
that no one ever yet took pleasure in it. 
Mere idleness is the most disagreeable 
state of existence, and both mind and 
body are continually making efforts to 
escape from it. It has been said that 


idleness is the parent of mischief, which 


is very true; but mischief itself is mere- 
ly an attempt to escape from the dreary 
vacuum of idleness. There are many 
tasks and occupations which a man is 
unwilling to perform, but let no one 
think that he is therefore in love with 
idleness; he turns to something which 
is more agreeable to his inclination, and 
doubtless more suited to his nature; but 
he is not in love with idleness. A boy 
may play the truant from school be- 
cause he dislikes books and study ; but, 
d2pend upon it, he intends doing some- 
thing the while—to go fishing, or per- 
haps to take a walk. — 


REVENGE. 

Revenge is # momentary triumph, of 
which the satisfaction dies at once, and 
is succeeded by remorse; whereas for- 
giveness, which is the noblest of all 
reyenges, ¢ntails a perpetual pleasure. 


Horserapisu.—Horseradish delights in 
a deep rich loam, and moderately moist, 
provided the moisture be furnished regularly 
by a constant supply of water. This root 
will not grow in poor soil, nor beneath the 
drip of trees. It is a native of Europe, and 
is used for medicine, salads, and sauces. [ts 
medicinal effect is said to stimulate the 
glands to activity. The root, when freshly 
grated, assists digestion, and is therefore in 
high reputation as a table condiment, as it 
is supposed by some to prevent scurvy. 
In a commercial point of view it is fast ris- 
ing in importance; hundreds of acres are 
now cultivated for exportation. The root 
is suffered to grow for two or three years, 
and is then lifted and sold to pickle-makers 
by weight, who grind and pack it in bot- 
tles for exportation, and in this form large 


amounts are sold for ships’ use, and for the | 


West Indies, South America, and other 
markets.— Working Farmer. 

Trencuinc Orcnarps.—If you 
have neglected old trees in your orchards, 
fork or trench up the earth all around their 
trunks, for a distance of four or five feet, 
and give to each tree at least a bushel of 
compost, made of equal parts of stable ma- 
nure and leaf mould, or swamp muck; and 
at the top of this spread half a peck to each 
tree of charcoal dust, wood ashes, and oys- 
ter-shell lime. Pursue this course, and you 
will have no cause to complain that your 
trees bear only a few knotty, scrubby ap- 
ples. Who willtry it? Fruit-raising ought 
to be, and could be, made a very profitable 
business. 


Fruir ror Marxet.—The man who 


-wishes to make a business of marketing 


fruit, and obtain a regular yearly income, 
must plant many kinds. Some kinds will 
succeed best this year, and others next. 
An individual in Western New York sold, 
the Newark Advertiser says, in 1840, 
twenty-five hundred dollars worth of peach- 
es from about twelve acres. Fruit was 
scarce that year, and peaches sold at a high 
price. A large cultivator of the grape, on 
the Ifudson, sells sometimes from $5000 to 
$6000 worth of grapes. Another individ- 
ual of Monroe county, New York, sold, in 
1845, $440 worth of Northern Spy and 
Roxbury Russet apples from one acre. A 
general assortment of the best kind of fruits 
will be likely to furnish every year, with 
good culture, one or more highly profitable 
crops. In the neighbourhood of large cities, 
like Philadelphia and New York, fruits al- 
ways meet with a ready sale, and they are 
highly conducive to health. : 


How to Krrep Worms ovr or Driep 
Fruir.—Have a pot full of scalding water 
on the fire, then put the fruit into sacks of 
suitable sizes, and dip them in the boiling 
water, which will kill the worm, or what 
causes it. After dipping, spread the fruit 
out to dry—the scalding does not do the 
fruit any injury. Whatever it is that causes 
the worm, is deposited on the fruit during 
the process of drying.—Southern Cultiva- 
tor. 


Potato Rot.—A writer in the Boston 
Cultivator has suggested a thought on the 
subject of cultivating the potato, which may 
be serviceable to some of our farming sub- 
scribers. He says:—“My experience in 
farming for myself has been short—only of 
two years’ duration; but since the blight 
first came upon the potato, I have observed 
it in various places, and have been led to 
the conclusion. that it is caused by the gases 
contained in the atmosphere, and I have. 
never had any sufficient reason to change 


| my opinion. Last spring I selected a small 


piece of ground, about three-fourths of an 
acre; after ploughing, I applied a top-dress- 
ing of manure from the yard, and after 
harrowing thoroughly, I furrowed out the 


‘ground about three feet apart and four inches 


deep, and planted the potatoes in the furrow 
about eighteen inches apart, and hoed once. 
I planted a few rows without furrowing, on 
the same piece, the land being quite as good. 
The rows planted without furrowing were 
nearly destroyed, seven-eighths of the po- 
tatoes being good for nothing; while on the 
part planted in the furrows, there was not 
one bushel of poor potatoes in fifty.” 


Dutcu Meruop or Maxine Butter.— 
After having milked their cows, the Dutch 


leave the milk to get quite cold before they 


put it in the pans. When placed therein, 
they do not permit it to stand for the cream 
to rise more than four hours, Then they 
stir it together more intimatefy, to combine 
the milk and cream, and continue thus to 
do at least two or three times a day. If 
it be agitated in this manner, as occasionally 
happens, till the whole be quite thick, the 
butter thus obtained is the most highly es- 
teemed. As soon as it acquires the usual 
consistency, it is churned commonly about 
an hour, till the butter begins to form; cold 
water is then added, proportioned to the 
quantity of milk, for the purpose of facili- 
tating the separation of the buttermilk. The 
butter being properly come, it is taken from 
the churn, and repeatedly washed and knead- 
ed in fresh water, till the buttermilk is all 
expressed, and it no longer retains any tinge 
of white. By this simple method not only 
far more butter is made.from the same 
quantity of milk than in any other way, but 
the butter itself is firmer, sweeter, and con- 
tinues longer fresh than the generality of 
butter; while the buttermilk is infinitely 
more agreeable to the palate.-— Blake’s 
Livery Day Book for Farmers. 


Suave A Ferrizizer.—Dr. R. T. Bald- 
win has recently made public the result of 
several years’ investigations and experi- 
ments upon manures, and the various ways 
of fertilizing the soil. He states that the 
best and speediest way to fertilize any soil 


is to cover it over with straw, bushes, or 


any raw material, so as completely to shade 
it. ‘The surface on the earth thus being 
made cool, dark, damp, and close, soon un- 
dergoes a chemical process like putrefac-. 
tion, and becomes highly fertilized. This 


‘plan of fertilizing, he says, may be applied 


soil whatever, no mat- 
he result will be aston- 


with success to a 
ter how poor, an 
ishing. 

Rose Cuttines.—One of the best me- 
thods of securing the success of these is to 
stick the cutting about an inch deep into 
clean river sand, with properly prepared 
soil about an inch below to receive the roots 
as soon as they strike. The clean sand 
prevents the roots from rotting. A corres- 
pondent of the Horticulturist succeeded 


With this when every other mode failed, | 


and says he does not lose one in twenty, 
We would acd, that if the cuttings are thrown 
into water for a day or two, they are much 
more likely to grow. They should, of 
course, be placed under glass during winter 
and the continuance of frost. 


Wasuine Fivuim.—One pint of pure al- 
coh}, one pint of spirits of turpentine, two 
ounces of ammonia, and one of gum cam- 
phor. Put the above in a tight bottle, keep 
tight, and shake it before using. 

Manner of Using.—Three table spoon- 
fuls of the mixture to one pint of soap, or 
its equivalent of bar soap dissolved in water. 
For five gallons of water this is enough, 
Put clothes to soak in water to which you 
have added the mixture and soap; let them 
soak twenty or thirty minutes; wring them 
out and boil in pure water; use no more 


soap; rinse them and hang them out; no 


‘rubbing needed. 


. Wire Fencine.—As land becomes more 
valuable, and timber less plenty, it is im- 
portant to occupy as little room as possible 
with a fence, and to find a substitute for 
rails or boards in its construction. This is 
accomplished by the wire fence, which is 
fast coming into use in this country, as for 
years it has been in England. By improv- 
ed means, wire of various sizes, from the 
finest to the coarsest, is woven into any de- 
sirable shape. 


$50. 


TO THH SORROWING: 

Arise, weeping one, arise; 

By faith’s strong sight, 
In God’s own light, 
In realms all bright, 
That know no night, 

Above those cloud-covered skies. 
See myriads blessed | 
With eternal rest, 

Who deeply distressed 
And with aching breast, 

Once wept on earth like you. 
Let hope's glad ray, 
Through Christ, the way, 
To that blest day, 

Without delay, 

Your corroding grief subdue. 

On a wintry soil, 

In sorrow and toil, - 
For a little while, 

With God’s kind smile, 

W’ere trained for a holier home. 
‘Then, mourner, dry 
Your tearful eye, 

On faith’s wings fly 
To joys on high, 
And be glad for the glory to come. 


EDAR HILL SEMINARY.—Near Mount Joy, 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania.—The 28th 
semi-annual Session of the Cedar Hill Seminary 
will close with the usual public Examinations on 


the 26th and 27th instants, to which the attention 


of the friends of the Seminary, and of Education; 
is respectfully invited. ber 

he fifteenth year of this Seminary is to com- 
mence, with a Session of five montns, on the Ist 
Monday of May next. Parents and others purpose 
ing to place Pupils in this Institution, will please 
make seasonable application. Circular and Cata- 
logue forwarded, on application to the subscriber, 
by mail or-otherwise. 

N. DODGE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor, 

Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 15-—5t* 


INSTITUTE—Doy.esrown, Prenn- 
SYLVANIA.—Summer Session, of 22 weeks, to 
commence April 28. Board, Washing, Lodging, &c 
Tuition, English Branches, $10; Classics and 

Mathematics, $16. 

S. H. THOMPSON, 

Rev. M. ANDREWS, ¢ 

mar 15—7t 


ANTED.—A Lady competent to give. instruc- 
tion in French and Music, in the ** Roseland 
Female Institute.» A member of the Presbyterian’ 
Church would be preferred. Apply (post-paid) to 
Mrs. H. T. Mc > 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 15—tf 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITTTE — Norais- 

TOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Summer Session 

of this Institution will commence on Tuesday the 

29th of April. The course of instruction embraces 

all the branches of a thorough, solid, and polite 
education. 

TEeRrms.—Board, with Tuition in English studies, 
per Session of five months, $65. Lessons on. Piano 
or Guitar, and use of instrument, $20. Do. Harp, 
do. do., $40. Drawing and Painting, of Ancient 
or Modern Languages, each, $10. Washing, per 
dozen, 30 cts. The Session bills to be paid $35 in 
ee and the remainder before the Pupil is Te 
moved. 

Circulars, containing particulars, may be obtained 
by addressing 

J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 
mar 15—6t* 


COMPANION TO D’AUBIGNE’S REFORMA- 
TION.—History of the Protestants of France, 
from the beginning of the Reformation to our own 
Times. By G. De Felice, Professor of Theology at 
Montauban. Great care has been taken to render 
an accurate and elegant translation of this great and 
invaluable work, which will be issued during the 
month of March. E. WALKER, Publisher, 
feb 15—6t No. 114 Fulton street, New York 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
NEw Jersey.—The 
Summer Session will commence on the Ist Monday 
in May. In this School pupils are prepared for any 
class in college, or for mercantile and other active 
pursuits. 

TEerms.— Tuition, (including French,) Board, 
Washing, Bedding, Fuel, and Lights, $250 per an- 
num. Instruction in Modern Languages, (except 
French,) in Music, Drawing, and Practical Engi- 
neering, with use of instruments; also, Lectures on 
Chemistry, accompanied by experiments, constitute 
extra charges. 

All the —_ attend to the French language 
under a resident native Teacher, who devotes all his 
time to their intereste, and the French is made a 
spoken language. The German language is also pur- 
sued in the same manner, under a resident nativé 
Teacher, at the option of the pupil. : 

Circulars can be obtained at this office, or by ad- 
dressing the Principal. mar 15—6t* 


HE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM. 
PANY OF NEW YORK—Ner Accumuta- 
= a $1,200,000— No. 35 Wall sireet, New 


ork. 
- Trustees.—J B. Collins, William J. Hyslop, 
R. H. McCurdy, Frederick S. Winston, C. W. Fa- 
ber, John P. Yelverton, Theodore Sedgwick, Stacy 
B. Collins, John H. Swift, John Wadsworth, Sam- 
uel M. Cornell, Gouverneur M. Wilkins, John V. 
L. Pruyn, George R. Clark, Charles Ely, John C. 
Cruger, Abraham Bininger, Alfred Pell, Moses H. 
Grinnell, Alfred Edwards, William Betts, Joseph 
Blunt, Isaac G. Pearson, Henry Wells, William 
Moore, Charles King, Jonathan Miller, 1 . A. Com. 


stock, Robert Schuyler, James Chambers, Joseph’ 


Tuckerman, John M. Stuart, William J. Bunker, 
Nathaniel Hayden, Francis S. Lathrop, James S. 
Wadsworth. 

Secretary. Crar.es Git, 
Minturn Post, MD. Medical Examiner, ai ak 

tends the Office daily from 11 to 124 o'clock. 
J. C. Gostz, M.D. M 

New Jersey. nov 23—ly 


HOICE GROCERIES AND TEAS.—Davip 
Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and Black 
Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, Laguyra, 
and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran Biscuit, 
Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester and Phila- 
delphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Barrelsand Half 


Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and Pine Apple. 


Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, White Honey in 
the Comb, Corn Starch for Puddings, Farina for 
Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, Philadelphia Syrup, 
French and Spanish Olives, Pickles, Ketchups, 
Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Ginger, Pine Apple, and 
Strawberry Syrups, &c. Goods well packed and 
sent to Railroad Depots or Steamboat free of charge. 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
fe delphia. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six 

. For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy 
all Protestant Denominations. — BarrincTon 
HasweE.i, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo- 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates‘have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis. 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. | 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
VERY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, giltedge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

01> Sunday School Teachers will be farnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—91 South Eighth street, below Wal- 
nut, Philadelphia —Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 
Coffees ; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hossiecy, Connie 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour alwayson hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 
road depots. ) july 28—tf 


N PRESS.—Houston on Youthful Devotedness, a 
Sequel to Parental Duties. 
Justifying and Electing Grace, by Mary Jane Gra- 


— > 


am. 
Pike and Hayward’s Cases of Conscience. 
Looking to the Cross, or the Right Use of 
Marks and Evidences; by William Cudworth, with 
Preface and Notes by Horatius Bonar. 
No Condemnation, or the Fourfold grounds of a 
Sinner’s Assurance; by Rev. John Purves. 
The Greek Boy and the Sabbath School, second 
edition. | 
Why am I a Presbyterian? by a Mother. Part II. 
On the Doctrines of the Church. 
McEwen on the Types, Allegories, and Prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament; a new edition. 
ILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
Publisherand Bookseller, 


No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth 


mar 8—3t street, Philadelphia... 


NEw LONDON ACADEMY—Cuesrer County, 


PeNNsYLVANIA.—The duties of the Summer 


Term will be resumed on the Ist Monday of May 
next. The course of instruction is thorough and 
extensive, designed to fit the pupil for any class in 
college, or for mercantile, agricultural, and other 
pursuits. 


including fuel and.light, with | 


— for the Summer Segsion of rwontr-aee weeks, 
- Washing, $2.50 per session. No extras. 

For Catalogues and Circulars apply to 
WM. F. WYERS, A: M., rincipal, 

New London, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


| Wasaurncrow Sqvakz, 


‘sion, Boarding, 


sent with perfect any 


‘cred an 


edical Examiner, Newark, 


OME FOR YOUNG LADIES—,s 
Ho AND Day SCHOOk—No. 9, BOARDING 
MANWARING, Principat 
cated upon ig square 
of ire air, an ‘agreeable of 
shrubbery not usually found in a erdwded city.” 
is the aim of the Principe! to afford a hoppy ‘ Fang 
all who are confided to his care. The aoe eaneee 
struction embraces those branches usually taught in 
land. The expenses 


for securing competent masters in 
branches of a finished education, and also for at- 
tending public Historical and Scientific Lectures. - 
The year is divided into two Sessions, of five 
perry on the Ist of September 
and February re vely. 
enter “ime ine however, may 
Eams.—Board and Tuiti Sessi 
Instruction on the Piano, $30 pony 
Do. in French, do. Use of Piano, 
$1.50 per month. cents per dosen. 
to per Session, according to Vance-. 
REFERENCES, 
Rey. Dr. John McDowell, Rev. Dr. Van 
selaer, Rev. Dr. Engles, Rev. Dr, be ad Rev. 
Dr. Chester, Rev. Dr. Jones; Rev. Dr. Parker, Rev. 
Dr. Boardman, Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. Alexander 
Macklin, E. F. Backus, Esq., M. Newkirk, Esq. 
Hon. Joel Jones, Philadelphia. Rev. Arch 
alexander, D. D,, Princeton, New Jersey, Rev. 8s- 
muel B, Jones, Bridgeton, New Jersey. Rev, Sa- 
muel Miller, Mount Holly, New Jersey. John L. 
Butler, Esq., Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. Asa Fer- 
guson, Esq., Jackson, Missouri. 
15—3t 


mar: 
T° TEACHERS.—For sale, a flourishing Boys? 
& School, which yields an annual income of 
from $1000 to $1200. It is located im one of the 
cities of Eastern Virginia, and numbers forty-five 
boys im the various departments of Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, and Natural Sciences, ther with 
the ordinary branches of English ed im. It will’ 
be sold cheap toa suitable person, aad possession 
given on the Ist of May next. Apply. peid, to 
Wn. - ROSS, 


mar 141 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


RoOSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—Haars- 
VILLE, Bucxs Counry, 
Summer Session of this Institution will commence 
on the first Wednesday in May. Terme, per Ses 
$55. Tuition, in all the English 
Ancient or Modern Languages, 
le usic, with use of 
EFERENCES.— Rev. J. W. Alezand vd. 
Princéton, New Jersey; Rev. David Magic. Bo. wit 
zabethtown, New Jersey; Rev. P. O, Studdiford, D.D. 
Lambertsville, New Jersey; Rev. J. H. Jones, D.D., 
and’ J. B. Mitchell, Esq., Philadelphia; Rev. J. C. 
Backus, D.D., Baltimore ; Hon. W. C. Rivee, Vir- 
inia; Hon. J. L. Orr, Anderson Court House, 
outh Carolina. 
secure places in the Schoo), will please 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Mas. H. T. McELROY, 
mar 1—8t Hartsville, Bueks Co., Pa. 


URE WINE FOR SACRAMENT 

P AND MEDICINAL PURPOSES To 
the difficulty atated to exist with regard to pro- 
curing suitable Wines for the above pprposes, the 

pure and genuine Wines in any quantit 

and at the lowest prices. The description eulved for 
the “ Communion” is Madeira or Malmeey, the latter 
is sweet, the former is not—but both are eq free 
from brandy. For medicinal purposes Pore 
Madeira, Claret, and Hock is best The 
Sacramenial use is $2 or $6 per 
n. The other wines vary ice according to 
quality and age, $2 to 96 per gehen, and 96 to 815 
per dozén. smallest quantity of Wine can be 


Union. 
THOMAS MoMULLEN, 
ne of Foreign Wines, No 10 Wall street, 


ap y New York. 


HE CHEAP THEOLOGICAL BOOKSTOR 
T No. 36 North Sizth Street, Philadelphia The 
present collection embraces many scarce. works, 
among which we name the following :—Bloomfield’s 
Critical Digest, 8 vols. London edition. Michaelia 
on the Laws of Moses, 4 vols. London edition, 
Poole’s Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols. folio, London 
edition. The Whole Works of John Flavel, 2 vols. 
folio; another copy 6 vols. 8vo. The Whole 
Works of John Howe, 8 vols. 8vo. The Whole 
Works of — and Ebenezer Erskine. Brightman 
on the Apocalypse. Shuckford’s Connection of Sa-. 
Profane History. Lightfoot’s Complete 
Works, 10 vols. 8vo. Gurnall’s Christian Armour. 
Witherspdon’s Works, 4 vole; Warburton’s Divine 
Legation of Moses. Faber’s Mysteries of the Cabin. 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
Dealers in New and Second Hand Books. 
X37 Books Imported to order from England or Ger- 
many. jan 26—3t 


R. BOARDMAN’S DISCOURSE ON THE 
UNION —Sizth Edition.—This Discourse is 
for sale by the Publishers, Lippincott, Grambo &, 
Co., Philadelphia, and also by William 8S. Martien, 
Philadelphia; by Stringer & Townsend, New York; 
E. H. Pease, Albany; S. Guiteau, Baltimore, ned 
other Booksellers throughout the country. Price 
12% cents. mar 8—3t* 


THE, UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
HARTER PERPETUAL.—CasH System.—Carita 
$250,000.— Office south-east corner Third and Chest 
nut streets.—-This Company, in one department, ie- 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary. 
secority, without disturbing their right to a full par- 
Uucipstion in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The system of payments is Cash in 
advance, and can be made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 


Company. 

Also, the Deposit System, or new plan. of Life In-' 
surance. All payments made to the Company in, 
this department, in purchase of Insurances, are en- 
tirely optional as regards their amount, and the 
tume at which they may be made. A party may pay 
in as much, or as little, (not less than $5,) and as 
often, or as seldom as he may find convenient, and 
there is no obligation on him whatever to contiaue 
his payments. 7 Further, the whole sums paid in, 
are always at the ‘command of the person insured 
during his life time, and may be at any time with« 
drawn by him in whole or in part. So that, on the 
plan of this Company, there is created at one and 
the same time, an Insurance payable at death, a 
fund available in sickness, and a provision for old 
age.—(See Company’s pamphtets.) 

In the Sarety Funp Derartmuznr, Money is re- 
ceived DAIty. Also, Saturnpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FouR PER CENT. 


DIRECTORS. 


Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W. Thompson,| Lawrence Johnson, : 
Benjamin Ww. Tingley, George McHenry, = 


Jacob L. Florance, 
iNiam M. Godwin, John L. Linton. 
SterpHen R. Crawroup, President. 
AmpBRosE W. THompson, Vice-President. 
G. Imiay, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Counsen anp Atrorney—Thomas Balch. . 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

Paul B. Goddard, M.D., William Pepper, M.D. 

In attendance at the Office of the Company, from 
1 to 2 P.M., daily. "yan 18—tf 


GENTS WANTED—For the ‘* Best Juvenile 
Magazine in 

YOUTH’S CABINET, elegantly illustrated, and. 
filled with the choicest gems for the young, has re-. 
cently entered upon a new volume. It is miore at- 
tractive and popular than ever. ‘It is a little 
world within itself,’ to.use the language of a me- 
tropolitan newspaper; and the price is only $1 a 
year. 

Now is the time for Agents. The Publisher: 
wishes to employ fifty or more gentlemen, in dif-. 
ferent parts of the Union—North, South, East, and 
West—to act as Agents for the work. Their busi- 
ness will be to travel, and to obtain subscribers. 
There is no periodical, of whatever character, . 
which commands so ready and so general favour 
as Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet. It is a universal 
favourite. Those who devote their time wholly or 
mainly to the interests of this publication, will re- . 
ceive a compensation which cannot fail to be satis- 
factory. | 

Persons desiring an agency will please address. 
the Publisher, ( post-paid,) with responsible testimo- 
nials as to character and ability. No time should be 
lost, as now is the best time to subscribe. Every 
particular respecting the agency will be immedi- 
ately forwarded on application. Specimens of the 
work sent gratis. 

D. A. WOODWORTH, 


James Devereux, 


‘mar 8—eow 4t 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.— 
D. Egan, Plain and Ornamental Book-Binder 

and Leather Gilder, North-West. corner of Fifth 
and Arch streets, up stairs. [£725 pet cent saved, 
and sometimes more-to those patronising this estab- 
lishment. Large Ililustrated Works, Booke of En- 
gravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Portfolios and Ma- 
sic, bound with great care and strength, in plain 
aad elegant styles. 

N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper.than any othef 
establishment ia the city. sépl4—ly 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
_ IS. PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, South side, Pisst 
Bookstore above. Sixth, Philadelphia, qnd 
385, Broadway, dew York, ... 
BY WILLIAM. 8. MARTIEN. . 
_ TERMS. Cents if 
‘A liberal: discount to agents who may. 


until all arrearages are paid, except at the diseretiod 


of the 
Rates of Advertising —For ‘15 lines, fitet inesy-’ 
tion, of do. 50 cents. ‘Pee’ 


| made in advance, ered he. 


PM 
8 lines or leas, firut insertion, 60 cents éech repeti-: 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements: 


118 Nassau street, New York. _ 
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